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I—RHETORICAL ELEMENTS IN LIVY’S DIRECT 
SPEECHES. 


Part I. 


Some knowledge of rhetorical ornamentation is essential for 
any adequate appreciation of Livy’s speeches. A historian 


*Weissenborn-Miiller (ed. 1885), I, 68: “die Glanzpunkte der 
Geschichte des Livius”; 69: “die Reden ... die schdnsten Frichte 
der rhetorischen Studien des Livius”; Kohl, Ueber Zweck und 
Bedeutung der Livianischen Reden, Barmen, 1872, p. 13: “Livius 
beabsichtigt hat, mit den Reden die dauszere Darstellung auszu- 
schmiicken und sein Buch zu einem schénen, Genusz gewahrenden Kunst- 
werk zu erheben”; p. 23: “ Die vorziiglichste Quelle der Erkenntnisz 
bieten die Reden zur Beurtheilung seiner schriftstellerischen Befa- 
higung, namentlich seiner rhetorischen Tiichtigkeit”; Soltau, Livius 
Geschichtswerk, Leipzig, 1897, p. 16: “ Hier bemiiht er sich seine eigene 
rhetorische Kunstfertigkeit zu zeigen”; Moczynski, De Titi Livi... 
propria elocutione, Progr. Deutsch-Krone, 1901, p. 5: “ contiones, quae 
in Livii opera exstant, quasi lumina sermonis”; cf. pp. 21-25, where 
rhetorical figures are treated, but most inadequately. See also Frieders- 
dorff, De orationum operi Liviano insertarum origine et natura, Tilsit, 
1886, pp. 3-10; Petzke, Dicendi genus Tacitinum quatenus differat a 
Liviano, Diss. 1888, pp. 49-80; Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen, 
p. 25 f.; Kihnast, Die Hauptpunkte der liv. Syntax, Berlin, 1872, pp. 273- 
331; Haupt, Anleit. zum Verstandnis der liv. Darstellungsform, Leip- 
zig, 1802, pp. 35-74; Queck, Die Darstellung des Livius, Progr. Sonders- 
hausen, 1853, pp. 12-22. Recognition of the rhetorical element in 
Livy’s work has long since advanced beyond Ulrici’s statement (Cha- 
racteristik der antiken Historiographie, Berlin, 1833, p. 318): “ Livius 
Schénheit der Darstellung haben viele mit Entziicken bewundert und 
gepriesen; allein noch niemand hat es gewagt, ‘seine Geschichte als 
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who, on his own testimony (9, 17, 1), did not accord first place 
to literary adornment, Livy nevertheless shares in no small 
degree a thorough knowledge of the réxvn pytopixy possessed 
by ancient historians. An attempt has been made elsewhere * to 
show in a general way that by training, sympathy, and literary 
composition Livy reveals close kinship with the ancient orator. 
In the present instance there will be brought together and dis- 
cussed certain conspicuous elements of a rhetorical character * 
—sententiae and the more important figures of speech—em- 
ployed by him in direct speeches. These will next be examined 
to learn what conclusions as to usage may be drawn, both for 
the separate elements and for their sum total, and for the 
speeches and speakers individually and eodllectively; and 
finally, they will be studied in regard to their availability as a 
chronological test of Livy’s style. 

The total number of direct speeches inserted by Livy is large.* 
Of these sixty-seven have been examined for this study, nine- 
teen (35 Teubner pages) from the first decade, twenty (43 pp.) 
from the third, seventeen (38 pp.) from the fourth, and eleven 
(25 pp.) from the fifth. In general, selection has been confined 
to speeches—usually the longer ones—which show distinct 
evidence of effort, speeches in which Livy’s rhetorical and 
psychological art is seen at its best, and in which we may 
assume he attained most fully his oratorical purpose. For 
economy in reference it will be convenient at this point to 
describe the speeches briefly as to setting, and to indicate their 
place of citation: the speech of Valerius Publicola exhorting 
tribunes and people in rebellion (3, 17) ; Capitolinus urging the 
people to war against Aequians and Volscians (3, 67-68) ; 


Kunstwerk aufzustellen und auszuweisen”. See Taine, Essai sur 
Tite-Live (ed. 1910), p. 189 ff., and for a study of Livy’s mastery over 
individual elements of narration, K. Witte, Rh. M., LXV, pp. 270-305; 
359-419. 

* Class. Jour., IX, 24-34. 

* These both in variety and number exceed the estimate of Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, I, p. 236 f. 

*In the extant thirty-five books there are four hundred and seven, 
excluding numerous colloquia (Kohl, op. cit., p. 2). The number in the 
entire work is estimated by Soltau (Neue Jahrb. f. d. kl. Alt., IX, p. 23) 
at not fewer than two thousand. 
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Canuleius advocating legal intermarriage between patricians 
and plebeians (4, 3-5); Appius Claudius opposing the with- 
drawal of troops from Veii (5, 3-6) ; Camillus dissuading from 
removal to Veii (5, 51-54) ; M. Manlius exhorting the plebeians 
to vengeance on the patricians (6, 18); Appius Claudius 
Crassus refuting the sponsors for the Licinio-Sextian laws 
(6, 40-41) ; Sextus Tullius, centurion, protesting against Sul- 
picius the dictator (7, 13); ambassadors from Capua to the 
Roman senate (7, 30); Decius the tribune to his soldiers 
(7, 35); M. Valerius Corvus, dictator, to soldiers in revolt 
(7, 40) ; Setinus urging amalgamation of Latins and Romans 
(8, 4) ; Setinus and T. Manlius to the Roman senate (8, 5) ; 
Pontius the Samnite to his soldiers (9, 1) ; L. Lentulus exhort- 
ing the consuls to accept Pontius’ terms of surrender (9, 4) ; 
Postumius to the senate on the peace of Caudium (9, 8-9) ; 
Pontius to Postumius (9, 11) ; Sempronius the tribune inveigh- 
ing against Appius Claudius the censor (9, 34) ; Decius Mus 
persuading acceptance of the Lex Ogulnia (10, 7-8) ; Hanno to 
the senate at Carthage (21, 10) ; Alorcus urging the Saguntines 
to accept Hannibal’s terms (21, 13) ; Scipio to his soldiers at 
the Ticinus (21, 40-41) ; Hannibal to his soldiers (21, 43-44) ; 
Minucius, master of horse, arraigning the policy of Fabius 
(22, 14); Fabius urging caution on L. Aemilius Paulus (22, 
39) ; a soldier from Cannae pleading for his fellow-prisoners 
before the senate (22, 59); Torquatus opposing the ransom 
of prisoners of Cannae (22, 60); Terentius Varro to ambas- 
sadors from Capua (23, 5); Calavius the Capuan dissuading 
his son from slaying Hannibal (23, 9) ; an ambassador from 
the remnants of Cannae pleading for service with Marcellus 
(25, 6) ; L. Marcius haranguing the soldiers of the late Scipios 
(25, 38); Vibius Virrius counseling the Campanians not to 
surrender to Rome (26, 13); Publius Scipio to his soldiers 
(26, 41) ; Marcellus to his soldiers after their defeat by Han- 
nibal (27, 13) ; Scipio rebuking his army for a revolt during his 
illness (28, 27-29) ; an embassy from Saguntum thanking the 
Romans for their services (28, 39); Q. Fabius opposing 
Scipio’s plan for carrying the war into Africa (28, 40-42) ; 
Scipio’s reply (28, 43-44) ; an embassy from Locris complain- 
ing against Pleminius and his soldiers (29, 17-18) ; Sophonisba, 
wife of Syphax, pleading with Masinissa (30, 12); Scipio 
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rebuking Masinissa (30, 14) ; Hannibal discussing peace with 
Scipio prior to the battle of Zama (30, 30); Scipio’s reply 
(30, 31) ; a Macedonian to the Roman embassy in the Aetolian 
assembly (31, 29); Aristaenus advising Achaean chiefs to 
accept Rome’s alliance against Philip (32, 21); M. Porcius 
Cato against the repeal of the Lex Oppia (34, 2-4) ; L. Valerius 
for its repeal (34, 5-7) ; Hannibal counseling Antiochus as to 
war against Rome (36, 7); Acilius Glabrio to his soldiers 
(36, 17); Eumenes pleading his claim for possessions taken 
from Antiochus (37, 53) ; the Rhodians presenting their claims 
(37, 54) ; Cn. Manlius to his soldiers (38, 17) ; Purpureo and 
L. Aemilius Paulus opposing a triumph for Cn. Manlius (38, 
45-46) ; Manlius’ reply (38, 47-49) ; a consul on Bacchanalian 
rites at Rome (39, 15-16) ; Lycortas the Lacedaemonian an- 
swering Rome’s ambassador (39, 36-37); Philip before the 
privy council addressing his sons (40, 8); Perseus to Philip 
(40, 9-11) ; Demetrius to Philip (40, 12-15) ; Callicrates to the 
Achaeans on their treaty with Rome (41, 23) ; Archo to the 
Achaeans (41, 24); Eumenes warning the Romans against 
Perseus (42, 13) ; Perseus to the Roman embassy (42, 41-42) ; 
L. Aemilius Paulus to the people (44, 22) ; Paulus to his council 
(44, 38-39) ; Astymedes in behalf of the Rhodians (45, 22-24) ; 
Servilius in behalf of Paulus’ triumph (45, 37-39). 

Of the three kinds of oratory (genera causarum) generally 
recognized by the ancients,’ iudiciale, demonstrativum, de- 
liberativum, nearly all of Livy’s speeches belong to the last 
mentioned. They are political and legislative in character, 
suasiones or dissuasiones, which most readily serve the purposes 
of the historian. This kind of speech has for its aim utilitas,* 
which plays a part in practically every speech in Livy.* The 


* Arist. Rhet., I, 3, 3; Ad Her., I, 2, 2; Cic. de Invent., I, 5, 7; Quint., 
III, 3, 14; Volkmann, Rhet. der Griechen und Romer, Leipzig, 1885, 
pp. 19-24. 

? Cic. de part. or., 24, 83: “est igitur in deliberando finis utilitas, ad 
quem ita referuntur omnia in consilio dando sententiaque dicenda, ut 
illa prima sint suasori aut dissuasori videnda, quid aut possit fieri aut 
non possit et quid aut necesse sit aut non necesse”; Volkmann (op. cit., 
p. 20): “ Ziel und Zweck ist fiir den berathenden Redner das Niitzliche 
und Schadliche ”. 

* See Kohl, op. cit., p. 24 f., for an analysis of several speeches (32, 21 ; 
36, 17; 38, 17; 21, 40-41; 5, 3-6; 5, 51-54) which show clear corre- 
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genus demonstrativum, having to do with matters of praise or 
blame not under judicial investigation, is represented only by 
the speech of the Saguntine embassy (28, 39), and by that of 
L. Aemilius Paulus (45, 41), which latter shows close relation- 
ship with the oratio funebris... Under the genus iudiciale,? 
most important in the history of Roman eloquence, may with 
certainty be placed only the two speeches of Philip’s sons before 
the father (40, 9-15), each accusatory and defensive in sub- 
stance. The accusation against Pleminius (39, 16-22) is, 
however, quasi-judicial, since the senate in this instance (as 
frequently) appointed 2 commission to conduct his trial.* 


spondence with this principle, and with the divisions found in Seneca’s 
Suasoriae. 

* Cucheval, Histoire de l’éloquence latine (3 ed.), I, p. 111 f. 

* Historians prior to Livy employ most often the deliberativum, rarely 
the demonstrativum. The three classes together are introduced first 
by Livy (Friedersdorff, op. cit., p. 7). That he avoided the iudiciale, 
notwithstanding frequent opportunity for its use, is clear. In the trial 
of Appius Claudius (3, 56-58) both accusation and defense are almost 
entirely in oratio obliqua. Camillus, without delivering a speech of 
accusation or defense, goes into exile, we are told (5, 32). Scipio 
Africanus before the tribal assembly in judicial character (38, 50-52), 
at the first hearing briefly recites his services; at the second he invites 
the people to join him in giving thanks to the gods; prior to the third 
he withdraws from Rome. The avoidance is further observable in 
numerous cases where plaintiff and defendant use few words, or where 
we are told in another connection the substance of what they are sup- 
posed to have said at the trial. Explanation for this is doubtless to be 
found, in the cases of Camillus and Scipio, in the recognized incom- 
patibility of representing men of such distinguished services as pleading 
their cause before the people; in other cases, in a realization that the 
innovation should be used with caution, or in the wish to observe a 
proper ratio between indirect and direct speeches. 

* The senate by the appointing of quaestiones extraordinariae began 
early (414 B. c., according to Livy, 4, 50, 6 ff.) to encroach upon the 
judicial function of the assembly in criminal cases (see Botsford, 
Roman Assemblies, pp. 253-257). But we have no record of a criminal 
case in which the seaate actually exercised judicial powers. Nor could 
it delegate judicial competence, this being derived from the recognized 
right of the magistrate who presided over the court so appointed 
(cf. Abbott, Class. Jour., II, 125). 
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SENTENTIAE. 


Definitions with illustrations are abundant.! They are reck- 
oned among figures of speech by some writers,? rejected by 
others.* However classed, their employment constitutes an 
artistic device no less important than the use of figures. The 
latter, though serving primarily to enhance the force; clearness 
or charm of expression, aim to affect the 7a6os of the hearer or 


‘reader, while the proper use of sententiae has a twofold result, 


according to Aristotle. The hearer is always pleased with the 
expression, in the form of a general truth, of any view which 
he previously, if only partially, entertained,* and the use of 
yva@pot lends character to a speech,® since they reveal the senti- 
ment of the speaker. If the yr@pac have a good moral tendency, 
they stamp the speaker as a man of sound conviction. These 
striking moral statements, of so general an application that 
they may ordinarily be separated from their context with- 
out losing their force, are most effective when short and epi- 
grammatic. The rhetorical advantage won by their use lies in 
the fact that life and distinction of thought may be gained by 
the reverse of detailed form, by “ the art of putting things ”’, as 
it were. 

The greater number of sententiae used by Livy are those of 
simple statement, a kind commended by the author of Ad 


Arist. Rhet., I], 21, 2: ore 5¢ ob pévror wept rev 
éxacroy ... Kai ob wepi mavrwy olov bri Td TE 
mpds rd mparrev, Ad Her., [V, 17, 24: “sententia est oratio sumpta de 
vita, quae aut quid sit aut quid esse oporteat in vita, breviter ostendit ” ; 
Quint., VIII, 5, 3 (see §§ 1-32): “est autem haec vox universalis, quae 
etiam citra complexum causae possit esse laudabilis”. These definitions 
differ only in comprehensiveness, that of Aristotle being most com- 
plete. For an excellent discussion of sententia, its connotations and 
employment, see Holmberg, Studien zur Terminologie und Technik, 
Upsala, 1913, pp. 8-12; 121-123. 

* Ad Her., IV, 8, 11. 

* Quint., IX, 3, 98; Volkmann, op. cit., p. 452. 

*II, 21, 15. 

‘II, 21, 16: yap woei Adyous. To a lesser degree the 
speaker uses sententiae as an appeal to the #@0s of his hearers (Volk- 


mann, l. c.). 
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Her.,' and by Quintilian,? as in Livy 3, 68, 10 natura hoc ita 
comparatum est, ut qui apud multitudinem sua causa loquitur, 
gratior eo sit, cuius mens nihil praeter publicum commodum 
videt ; 5, 4, 4 labor voluptasque dissimillima natura, societate 
quadam inter se naturali sunt iuncta; 21, 44, 3 maior spes, 
maior est animus inferentis vim quam arcentis; 21, 44, 9; 
28, 44, 8; 30, 30, II non temere incerta casuum reputat, quem 
fortuna numquam decepit ; 30, 30, 18 maximae cuique fortunae 
minime credendum est ; 30, 30, 19 melior tutiorque est certa pax 
quam sperata victoria; 30, 30, 20 numquam minus quam in 
bello eventus respondent; 30, 30, 21 simul parta ac sperata 
decora unius horae fortuna evertere potest; 30, 30, 24 est 
quidem eius qui dat, non qui petit, condiciones dicere pacis; 
31, 29, 15; 32, 21, 73 34, 3, 53 345 4, 135 34, 4, 195 37, 54, 16; 
42. 22, 7; 45, 23, 8. Some of Livy’s examples are double 
statements,* as in 9, I, 10 iustum est bellum . . . quibus neces- 
sarium, et pia arma, quibus nulla nisi in armis relinquitur spes ; 
22, 39, 19 veritatem laborare nimis saepe aiunt, extingui num- 
quam: vanam gloriam qui spreverit, veram habebit ; 22, 39, 22; 
28, 42, 2; 34, 4, 8; 38, 17, 13; 38, 49, 5; 45, 23, 14. In 28, 44, 2 
we have a sententia triple in predication: multum interest, 
alienos populari fines an tuos uri et excindi videds; plus animi 
est inferenti periculum quam propulsanti; ad hoc maior igno- 
tarum rerum est terror. By far the larger number of examples 
are introduced by asyndeton (hence the more striking), a 
conjunction being found only four times: sed 25, 38, 18; 28, 27, 
II; 30, 30, 7; sicut 34, 4, 8. A sententia strengthened by a 
conjunction adding a reason is technically known as an en- 
thymeme.* I find two instances: 25, 38, 14 ad id, quod ne 


*IV, 17, 24: “huius modi sententiae simplices non sunt inprobandae, 
propter quod habet brevis expositio, si rationis nullius indiget, magnam 
delectationem ”. 

* VIII, 5, 4: “esse eam aliquando simplicem, ut ea, quae supra dixi”. 

* Cf. Quint., loc. cit.; Ad Her., loc. cit. 

*Arist. Rhet., II, 21, 2: mpooredelons 5 rys airlas Kai rov dia ri, 
évOiunud éort 7d Cf. Anon. Rhet. Gr., I, 321, 26 (Sp.); Quint., 
V, 10, 1: “nam enthymema.. . sententionem cum ratione” [signifi- 
cat]; Victor. RLM (H.), 412, 34: “sed enthymema gnomicon hoc 
a sententia differt, quod ibi tantum simpliciter seritentia pronuntiatur, 
hic autem simul et ratio sententiae redditur”. The sententiale enthy- 
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timeatur fortuna facit, minime tuti sunt homines, quia, quod 
neglexeris, incautum atque apertum habeas; 25, 38, 18 sed in 


_rebus asperis et tenui spe fortissima quaeque consilia tutissima 


sunt, quia, si in occasionis momento, cuius praetervolat oppor- 
tunitas, cunctatus paulum fueris, nequiquam mox omissam 
quaeras. In no case is a sententia employed by Livy to intro- 
duce a speech or to conclude one 
usages (particularly the latter) which with ancient writers car- 
ried especial weight,’ and which are often observed by modern 
writers or speakers. A sententia may refer to persons or things,” 
or to persons and things combined.* To persons, eight times: 
3, 68, 10; 25, 38, 14; 28, 27, 11 sed multitudo omnis sicut natura 
maris per se inmobilis est ; 30, 14, 7 qui eas [voluptates] tem- 
perantia sua frenavit ac domuit, multo maius decus maioremque 
victoriam sibi peperit ; 30, 30, II ; 30, 30, 24; 34, 4, 19; 45, 23, 14. 
To things, much oftener, as 5, 4, 4; 6, 18, 7; 9, I, 10; 21, 44, 3; 
21, 44, 9; 22, 39, 22 omnia non properanti clara certaque erunt ; 
festinatio inprovida est et caeca ; 25, 38, 18; 28, 42, 7 non semper 
temeritas est felix, et fraus fidem in parvis sibi praestruit, ut, 
cum operae pretium sit, cum mercede magna fallat; 30, 30, 7, 
18, 19, 20, 21; 31, 29, 15; 32, 21, 7; 34, 3, 53 34, 4, 8, 13, 19; 
37, 54, 16; 38, 17, 13; 38, 49, 5. To persons and things: see 
22, 39, 19; 28, 44, 2 quoted above. Finally, one may detect in 


mema is, however, not distinguished from sententia by Isid. RLM., 512, 
4, or by Cassiod. RLM., 490, 22. See also Holmberg, op. cit., p. 53 ff. 

* Anon. Rhet. Gr., III, 116, 17; Rufin. RLM., 45, 24. More frequently 
émipwrnua is applied to a striking reflexion used by way of concluding 
attestation to any involved narration or proof; cf. Quint., VIII, 5, 11 
(who cites Verg. Aen., I, 33: “tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem”) ; Victor. RLM., 437, 35; Volkmann, op. cit., 455; Holmberg, 
op. cit., 124. In this sense Livy has sundry examples, as 6, 41, II 
“tanta dulcedo est ex alienis fortunis praedandi”, etc.; 26, 13, 13: 
“tanta aviditas supplicii expetendi, tanta sanguinis nostri hauriendi est 
sitis ” ; 26, 13, 19: “haec una via et honesta et libera ad mortem ”. 

*Quint., VIII, 5, 3: “interim ad rem tantum relata .. . interim ad 
personam ”. 

* According to Aristotle (1. c.) a universal principle is concerned only 
with human actions. But the moral character of the gnome makes it 
applicable to every act and object of human interest (see Cope-Sandys’ 
note). Hence a third class of examples. 
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Livy’s speeches proverbs,’ or proverbial allusions, now quoted 
almost unchanged, now in greatly modified form, as 7, 13, 7 
cur . . . compressis, quod aiunt, manibus sedeas? 9, 4, 16 et 
pareatur necessitati, quam ne dii quidem superant; 9, 4, 10 
equidem mortem pro patria praeclaram esse fateor; 9, 9, I1; 
10, 8, 10 en umquam fando audistis patricios primo esse factos 
non de caelo demissos ; 22, 14, 9; 22, 39, 10 nec eventus modo 
hoc docet—stultorum iste magister est; 28, 40, 3 scio. . . rem 
actam hodierno die agi. 

Livy’s low total of forty-four occurrences, considering the 
number and length of the speeches from which they are taken, 
shows a constraint? well in keeping with his preference for 
unobtrusive ornamentation. Probably no writer in all antiquity 
of equal popularity and influence has contributed fewer expres- 
sions of universal application. Looking at the individual 
speeches it will be seen that sententiae are used most freely by 
Hannibal: to Scipio (seven), to his soldiers (two) ; by Cato 
(five) ;Q. Fabius Maximus (four) ; L. Marcius (two). In this 
distribution we have an adaptation to the character of each 
speaker, the use of maxims being appropriate in men of known 
self-control, of distinction, personal or official, of advancement 
in years and experience, and of real wisdom withal in the sub- 
ject discussed.* This adjustment to character explains why 


*Not as numerous as Otto (Sprichworter, Einleit., p. XXXVI) in- 
dicates: “ Livius macht 6fter von ihnen Gebrauch”; cf. Arist., II, 21, 
12: Ear wapoymav kai yropai Quint., V, 11, 21; Holmberg, 
Op. cit., p. 173. 

* Aristotle gives no precept as to desirable frequency. The writer of 
Ad Her. (1. c.) counsels a conservative use: “sententias interponi 
raro convenit”; so Quint., VIII, 5, 8: “in hoc genere custodiendum 
est et id, quod ubique, ne crebrae sint . . . et ne passim et a quocumque 
dicantur”. Cf. also Quint., VIII, 5, 25-30, where a middle course is 
recommended between those who set the highest value on sententiae 
and those who reject them entirely. Livy’s usage is in harmony not only 
with rhetorical precept, but also with the practice of classical authors 
(Moczynski, p. 7; Volkmann, p. 453). Cicero’s relatively limited em- 
ployment is dictated by the character of the oration rather than by 
rhetorical dogma (Holmberg, p. 198). Through influence of the Asian 
style (cf. Cic. Brutus, 95, 325) sententiae became frequent in Roman 
usage, and so much the vogue that many considered them the chief 
source of ornamentation. 

* Arist. (1. c.) : dpworre: mpeoBurépors, mepi dé 
av Eumepds ris Cf. Quint., VIII, 5, 8. 
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none are used by Canuleius, Appius Claudius, or P. Sempronius ; 
none by Scipio to his soldiers, Scipio mature but not so cele- 
brated as his antagonist Hannibal, whose speech closely fol- 
lows ; none by the younger Scipio, or the Locrian ambassadors. 
So may be explained the absence of a single example in the 


long speeches of Perseus and Demetrius before king Philip, 


the interest in whose family drama held Livy’s admiration so 
far beyond other episodes as almost to make him forget his 
duty as a historian. 


RHETORICAL FIGURES.. 


In this paper it will not be necessary to insist on the exact 
classification of, or shades of resemblance and difference be- 
tween, figures and tropes. The distinction, frequently pro- 
nounced,’ is again difficult to maintain.? As a practical rule a 
trope will here be regarded as the use of a particular word in 
deviation from its normal sense, a figure as an affair of whole 
clauses or sentences.* The usual division of rhetorical figures, 
from Theophrastus on,* is ox; t+ THs Stavoias (figurae mentis 
vel sententiarum) and oxqpata trys A€~ews 7) Tov Adyov (figurae 
elocutionis vel verborum*). By Quintilian * a further division 
of figurae verborum is made into rhetorical and grammatical, 
while Fortunatianus * asks and answers: genera figurarum quot 
sunt? tria: Aéfews, Adyov, diavoias. In the following pages a 
figure of thought will be regarded as having its basis not in 
any special combination of words, but in an assumed attitude 
of the speaker’s mind,* while a figure of expression will be 
considered a combination of words for the artificial expression 
of an idea. 


* Quint., IX, 1, 3-7. 

? Quint., IX, 1, 9; Volkmann, p. 456. 

* Cf. Jebb, Attic Orators, II, p. 60; Alex. Rhet. Gr., III, 11; Quint., 
1X, 1, 4-14. 

*Quint., IX, 1, 17; Aq. Rom. RLM., 23, 5; Donat. Gr. Lat., IV, 397, 
5 (K.). See also Volkmann, p. 460. 

* The difference is given by Tib. Rhet. Gr., III, 69: rovrw 5% wadiora 
gain ris ap dievnvoxévar, Ta THs Siavolas cxHuara, Kav 
Adéy ris abra rois duolws pévery, Ta 5é rHS 
re elvar THS A€~ews. Seealso Aq. Rom. RLM.., 
28, 31. 

3,2 

*RLM., 126, 24. * Jebb, (1. c.). 
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FIGURES OF THOUGHT. 
INTERROGATION. 


‘It is designated as épérnpa (interrogatio, interrogatum) and 
miopa (quaesitum, percunctatio). The former is used of the 
sentence question or the question expecting an answer yes or 
no; the latter expects, if any answer at all, an extended one.* 
The rhetorical question is the most frequent of the figures of 
thought, and one of the most effective. Its purpose is to em- 
barrass an opponent by virtually asserting the reverse of what 
is asked. The emphasis of the figure consists in its character 
as a challenge to gainsay the statement, explicitly or implicitly 
negative, conveyed by the speaker. Since much depends upon 
how the question is put, the orator’s concern is to formulate the 
question so skilfully that the answer’ corresponds to the view 
which he wishes to assert, and, at the same time, to quicken 
interest and harmony between himself and audience. Livy’s 
usage is free and varied. Notable in number and effectiveness 
are the instances (one hundred and six) in which several 
interrogations follow in immediate succession,” e. g. ten in the 
speech of Demetrius, nine in that of M. Servilius, six in that of 
Aristaenus ; six examples each in 23, 9, 6; 28, 43, 10; 34, 6, 16; 
45, 23, 2; five in 4, 3,6; 4, 3, 9; 6, 40, 17; 26, 13, 4; 28, 28, 14: 
38, 45, 9; four in 3, 17, 2; 4, 4, 45 5, 52, 3; 5, 52, 14; 8, 4, 2; 
8, 5,8; 9, 34, 12; 28, 42, 17; 34, 5, 8; 40, 9, I1; 41, 24, 17; 44, 
38, 10; 45, 39, 13. The larger number of questions (one 
hundred fifty-three), referring to some special circumstance 
about which the orator would speak, are accompanied by in- 
terrogative pronoun or adverb; in about one-fourth, however, 
where the question betrays abruptness, disgust, excitability, 
vehemence, blame, indignation, etc., no such interrogative word 


*Theon, Rhet. Gr., II, 97, 26: 5¢ micparos épwrnors, 
mpos pev thy épwrnow ovyxarabécbar Sei pdvoy dpyncacba, olov,.. , 
ye rov vai od rd 5é paxporépay Thy 
dméxpioww, Alex. Rhet. Gr., III, 24, 31; Aq. Rom. RLM., 25, 26. The 
author of Schem. Dian. RLM., 75, 27 reverses the meanings, while 
Quint. (IX, 2, 6) says: “quid tam commune quam interrogare vel 
percontari? nam utroque utimur indifferenter, quamquam alterum 
noscendi, alterum arguendi gratia videtur adhiberi ”. 

* Called ém:rpoxacpués by Donat. (on Ter. Ad., 670). This term, how- 
ever, is applied to any congeries or coacervatio by Aq. Rom. RLM., 
24, 16, 
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is found; e. g. in 22, 60, 26 the speaker in reply to the proposal 
to ransom the prisoners of Cannae asks: et vos redimamus? 
So Calavius (23, 9, 6): unus adgressurus es Hannibalem? 
Camillus (5, 52, 3): hos omnes deos publicos privatosque, 
Quirites, deserturi estis? In many cases (some forty), where 
the interrogative word is wanting (frequently so if the ques- 
tion contains non), it is uncertain whether the sentence is a 
question, an exclamation or an ironical statement, e. g. 4, 3, 13 
paeniteat nunc vos plebei consulis, cum maiores nostri advenas 
reges non fastidierint, et ne regibus quidem exactis clausa urbs 
fuerit peregrinae virtuti? 22, 60, 16 pretio redituri estis eo 
unde ignavia ac nequitia abistis? 38, 46, 12 vultis ergo haec 
omnia pollui et confundi, tolli fetialia iura, nullos esse fetiales ? 
Frequently quid? indicates a rhetorical rise: 22, 14, 12; 26, 13, 
4; 28, 41, 12; 38, 49, 2; 39, 37, 11; 40, 13, 3. Or, quid? may 
introduce a question that serves merely as a transition: 3, 68, 3; 
4, 4, 1; 6, 40, 12; 28, 28, 11 ; 34, 6, 7; 40, 9, 13; 45, 23, 7. Where 
strong impatience on the speaker’s part is evident (twenty 
examples) tandem is added for emphasis to interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, as in 3, 68, 3 quid tandem? privatae res 
vestrae quo statu sunt? So the less emphatic -nam, as 6, 40, 18 
quaenam ista societas, quaenam consortio est? 39, 36, 12 
quonam modo, etc.? 45, 39, 5. 

A considerable number of Livy’s sentence questions (yes or 
no type) are rhetorical, especially those accompanied by non, 
nonne, ne . . . quidem, and num. In those with non strong 
affirmation of the positive is made by reason of the hearer’s 
irresistible denial of the speaker’s negative question, as 4, 4, 5 
hoc ipsum, ne conubium patribus cum plebe esset, non decem- 
viri tulerunt . . . cum summa iniuria plebis? 5, 6, 3; 9, 11, 8; 
10, 7, 10; 41, 23, 9. In the question with nonne the speaker 
asks negatively about a negative predication, hence affirms with 
spirit, as 5, 52, 13 nonne in mentem venit quantum piaculi 
committatur? 34, 5, 8. So where ne... quidem=nonne, 
4, 3, 9; 28, 42, 17. With num the speaker compels a negative 
by asking the hearer whether he will stamp as valid a predica- 
tion absurd or impossible, as in 5, 5, 8 periculi quod differendo 
bello adimus, num oblivisci nos haec tam crebra Etruriae con- 
cilia de mittendis Veios auxiliis patiuntur? 5, 51, 7; 5, 52, 6; 
38, 46, 12. Double or alternative questions are used rhetor- 
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ically to assert a negative opinion as to the truth of one or more 
of the propositions, as in 4, 5, 1 regibus exactis utrum vobis 
dominatio an omnibus aequa libertas parta est? 5, 3, 7; 21, 
10, 6; 21, 41, 5; 22, 14, 12; 28, 28, 15 utrum exercitus exercitui, 
an duces ducibus, an dignitas, an causa comparari poterat? 
28, 43, 12 is notable for the number of alternatives used. Of 
rhetorical interest also is Livy’s frequent use (some thirty 
examples) of an in the second part of a question (where there 
is no first part, or where it is suppressed) to mark surprise, 
indignation, remonstrance, irony, etc., e.g. four times in the 
speech of Appius Claudius (5, 3, 4; 5, 4,7; 5, 6, 7; 5, 6, II), 
thrice in that of Canuleius (4, 4, 5; 4, 5, 2; 4, 5, 3)- 

As to moods used in Livy’s rhetorical questions, the indicative 
greatly exceeds the subjunctive... A preponderance of five to 
one is easy of explanation. The speeches are used freely to 
characterize the speakers, and the indicative reveals the 
speaker’s plan, ideal, motive, etc., while the subjunctive repre- 
sents a concession to the will or conviction of persons addressed. 
The mood of the question is the mood of the expected answer.’ 
Thus, rhetorical questions in the indicative, anticipating an in- 
dicative answer in the negative (or its logical equivalent, a 
positive, if in answer to a negative question), imply a negative 
opinion on the speaker’s part,’ as 3, 67, 10 qui finis erit dis- 
cordiarum? ecquando unam urbem habere, ecquando com- 
munem hanc esse patriam licebit? 21, 43, 12; 32, 21,5. In the 
subjunctive used rhetorically the speaker anticipates a potential 
answer in the negative‘ (or its logical equivalent), e. g. in 
9, 34, 12 quem tu regem sacrificiorum crees? 22, 60, 14; 
23, 5, 13; 28, 41, 5. Included here is the so-called deliberative 
subjunctive,° used chiefly in questions of the first person (as 


*The proportion noted is about 250 to 50. The actual number of 
questions in both moods is much larger, since only the first of a series 
is counted here. 

* Gildersleeve-Lodge, Lat. Gr., p. 295. 

*In the double question, of course, the negative answer (or its equiva- 
lent) of the hearer and the negative opinion of the speaker apply to 
the alternative, not to both propositions. 

* Gildersleeve-Lodge, p. 206. 

* Under this head Bennett (Syntax of Early Latin, I, p. 178 ff.) dis- 
cusses four types which are seldom differentiated. True deliberatives, 
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if to conform to the will of the person addressed), and antici- 
pating either an answer in the imperative, or no answer at all. 
For this usage Bennett (loc. cit.) reserves the name “ Sub- 
junctive of Duty or Fitness”. Note these instances in Livy: 
6, 18, 8 quid sperem, si plus in me audeant inimici? an exitum 
Cassi Maeliique expectem? 7, 13, 7; 25, 5, 5; 28, 43, 18. 
Properly considered here also is the figure of the answer," 
by which the questioner, led along to an advanced step, gives art- 
ful emphasis, now by magnifying, now by extenuating, to 
what has gone before. I have noted about one hundred ex- 
amples in Livy. In most cases the answer serves simply to 
reinforce the idea conveyed by the question without answering 
it directly, as in 3, 67, 11 satisne est nobis vos metuendos esse ? 
adversus nos Aventinum capitur, adversus nos Sacer occupatur 
mons; 5, 6, 4 ut . . . non aestus, non frigora pati possint? 
erubescant profecto, si quis eis haec obiciat ; 7, 30, 22; 28, 42, 7; 
34, 5, 8; 38, 46, 4; 45, 23, 3. Again, a question is answered by 
asking another, 3, 67, 4 quem tandem ignavissimi hostium 
contempsere? nos consules an vos, Quirites? 28, 43, 10-12; 
42, 41, 11-12. Frequently the speaker, without pausing for a 
reply, substitutes his own answer succinctly, either to a question 
represented as put to himself * or asked of another.* Illustra- 


known as the figure of dubitatio, d:amdpnors, dwopia (see Quint., IX, 2, 
19; Ad Her., IV, 29, 40; Volkmann, p. 496), of which I find no ex- 
amples in Livy, are a very small class. 

*It is variously designated and defined, e. g. Ad Her., IV, 23, 33: 
‘subiectio est, cum interrogamus adversarios aut quaerimus ipsi, quid ab 
illis aut quid contra nos dici possit, dein subicimus id, quod oportet dici 
aut non oportet aut nobis adiumento futurum sit aut offuturum sit con- 
trario”; Tib. Rhet. Gr., III, 77, 5: bwopopa éoriv bray wh 
Baivy GAN’ Te ws mapa Tov dyridixov ds éx rod mpdyuaros 
dmoxplynra pds adrév, Cf. Quint., IX, 2, 12, Union of question and 
answer is also known as d:adoyiouds or Stadexrixdy (see Tib. Rhet. Gr., 
I1f, 67; Rufin. RLM., 43, 22; Char. Gr, Lat., I, p. 283 K.). For the 
visualizing effect of question and answer in Demosthenes, see Longi- 
nus, epi "yous, XVIII, 1. 

* Quint., IX, 2, 14: “ceterum et interrogandi se ipsum et respondendi 
sibi solent esse non ingratae vices”. 

*Quint., IX, 2, 15: “cui diversum est, cum alium rogaveris, non 
expectare responsum, sed statim subicere: [Cic. Orat., 67, 223] ‘ Domus 
tibi deerat? at habebas’ ... quod schema quidam per suggestionem 
vocant ”. 
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tions of the former are: 9, 34, 14 quid ego antiqua repetam? 
nuper intra decem annos C. Maenius dictator . . . dictatura se 
abdicavit ; 22, 59, 18; of the latter: 5, 54, 2 adeo nihil tenet 
solum patriae nec haec terra, quam matrem appellamus, sed in 
superficie tignisque caritas nobis patriae pendet? equidem— 
fatebor vobis . . . —cum abessem, quotienscumque patria in 
mentem veniret, etc.; 6, 18, 11; 9, 4,14. Again, the answer is 
made to come from hearer or opponent as an objection, trodopd, 
to a question raised by the speaker, e.g. 4, 3, 17f. an... 
potiusque decemviris . . . quam optimis regum novis homini- 
bus similis consules sumus habituri? at enim nemo post reges 
exactos de plebe consul fuit ; 5, 52, 5; 5, 53, 1; 6, 40, 9; 6, 40, 18; 
9, 4, 12 quid habent, quod morte sua servent? tecta urbis, dicat 
aliquis, et moenia et eam turbam, a qua urbs incolitur ; 34, 3, 9; 
34, 5, 11; 34, 7, 10; 42, 41, 12 quiescerem et paterer, donec 
Pellam et in regiam meam armatus pervenisset? at enim... 
sed vinci non oportuit eum, neque alia quae victis accidunt pati ; 
45, 37,9. Finally, the answer is used to convey irony, as 9, 4, 13 
quis enim ea tuebitur? inbellis videlicet atque inermis multi- 
tudo; 28, 41, 3 f.; 32, 21, 28; 41, 23, 9. At times this ironical 


answer is itself in the form of a question, e. g. 3, 68, 4 quid est 
tandem domi, unde ea expleatis? tribuni vobis amissa reddent 
ac restituent ? 


Sundry rhetorical aims of the question as used by Livy are 
suggested above. Note further that it is used quite in harmony 
with the character of the speaker and the end which the speech 
has in view. It occurs most frequently when the speaker is 
impulsive and passion rises high, as in the speech of Appius 
Claudius (fourteen examples) ; Camillus (eighteen) ; Appius 
Claudius Crassus (fifteen); P. Cornelius Scipio, 28, 27-29 
(eleven) ; Cato (nine) ; Perseus (eight) ; Demetrius (thirteen). 
For the opposite reasons it is used but twice each by Scipio and 
Hannibal in their solemn speeches prior to the death struggle 
in Italy; three times in the earnest plea for ransom of the 
prisoners of Cannae, but eight times in the spirited protest of 
Torquatus against the proposition; not at all by Q. Fabius 
urging the cunctandi ratio, or by Hannibal or Scipio, discussing 
with mutual deference and admiration the question of peace 
prior to the battle of Zama. 
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IRONY. 


- Irony is reckoned both as a trope ' and as a figure.* By irony 
language in its literal acceptation is the exact opposite of what 
the speaker says, there being something in the tone, the char- 
acter of the speaker, the nature of the subject or the attendant 
circumstances to show the speaker’s real drift. Its force con- 
sists in its being so unanswerable as to leave no doubt of the 
falsity of what it assumes as true. It may censure with 
praise and insult with a compliment, or it may praise under 
pretense of censure. Of the latter use, Livy has one 
example, 34, 7, 14, where L. Valerius says of the women: id 
enim periculum est, ne Sacrum montem, sicut quondam irata 
plebs, aut Aventinum capiant. Of the former, examples are 
frequent, as 4, 5, 3 scilicet, quia nobis consultum volebatis, 
certamine abstinuistis; 5, 4, 12 scilicet quia levis causa belli 
est, nec satis quicquam iusti doloris est, quod nos ad perse- 
verandum stimulet ; 5, 5, 4; 9, 4, 13; 32, 21, 28; 40, 14, 5 ipse 
quoque minime malus ac suspicax. Still more frequently the 
speaker apparently endorses an absurd act, policy or condition, 
and so sets forth a contrast between the real character of per- 
sons and what is said of them or their acts, as in 9, II, II ita 
dii credent Samnitem civem Postumium, non civem Romanum 
esse, et a Samnite legatum Romanum violatum: eo vobis iustum 
in nos factum esse bellum; 28, 40, 13 videlicet ut mihi iam 
vivendo, non solum rebus gerendis fesso, si huic negata fuerit, 
Africa provincia decernatur; 31, 29, 8; 32, 21, 31;°34, 7, II 


*Quint., VIII, 6, 54 regards irony as a second species of allegory 
(called illusio § 44 and defined: “aut aliud verbis, aliud sensu ostendit, 
aut étiam interim contrarium”): “in eo vero genere, quo contraria 
ostenduntur ironia est”. Allegory in this wide sense (including irony), 
called permutatio by Ad Her., IV, 34, 46, is likewise defined: “ oratio 
aliud verbis aliud sententia demonstrans ”. Cf. Tryphon, Rhet. Gr., ITI, 
205; Char. Gr. Lat., I, 276, 4f. (K.). 

* Quint., IX, 1, 3: “ut cum ironia tam inter figuras sententiae quam 
inter tropos reperiatur ”; Aq. Rom. RLM., 24, 21; Rufin. RLM.., 61, 36f. 
As a figure irony differs from its use as a trope by its greater length, 
by its greater concealment of the real sense and by the fact that as a 
figure it may exist without any trope, i.e. in a kind of dvrigpacis or 
omissio ;-cf. Quint., IX, 2, 44 f.; Rufin. RLM., 62, 16. 

*Quint., VIII, 6, 55: “et laudis adsimulatione detrahere et vitupera- 
tionis laudare concessum est”; Isidor. RLM., 521, 25. 
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scilicet, si legem Oppiam abrogaritis, non vestri arbitrii erit, 
si quid eius vetare volueritis, quod nunc lex vetat ; minus filiae, 
uxores, sorores etiam quibusdam in manu erunt; 40, 9, 1; 
42, 41, 3; 42, 42, 2 scilicet ut, quod nunc vos facere queror, 
urbes occuparem, arcibus imponerem praesidia; 45, 23, 19 id 
enimvero periculum erat, ne Romanos Rhodii contemnerent. 

As a subdivision of irony Quintilian’ notes capxacpés, of 
which Livy has two excellent examples: one used by Appius 
Claudius Crassus (of whom Livy says, dicitur odio magis 
iraque quam spe ad dissuadendum processisse), 6, 41, Q-I0 
volgo ergo pontifices augures sacrificuli reges creentur, cuilibet 
apicem dialem, dummodo homo sit, inponamus, tradamus ancilia 
penetralia deos deorumque curam quibus nefas est; non leges 
auspicato ferantur, non magistratus creentur . . . Sextius et 
Licinius tamquam Romulus ac Tatius in urbe Romana regnent, 
quia pecunias alienas, quia agros dono dant; the other by the 
opponents of Cn. Manlius, who ask indignantly, 38, 46, 12 
vultis ergo haec omnia pollui et confundi, tolli fetialia iura, 
nullos esse fetiales? oblivio deorum capiat pectora vestra; 
num senatum quoque de bello consuli non placet? non ad popu- 
lum ferri, velint iubeantne cum Gallis bellum geri? Closely 
akin also to irony is the figure tapdAeus (occultatio, omissio, 
praeteritio) by which, under professed silence, one yet calls 
emphatic attention to a thing,” as Livy 5, 5, 6; 5, 52, 7; 26, 13,8 
alterum annum circumvallatos inclusosque nos fame macerant, 
et ipsi nobiscum ultima pericula et gravissimos labores perpessi, 
circa vallum ac fossas saepe trucidati ac prope ad extremum 
castris exuti. sed omitto haec. Here and there irony, intro- 
ducing an objection or exception with nisi, nisi forte, etc., takes 
the form of a reductio ad absurdum, as in 3, 68, Io nisi forte 
adsentatores publicos, plebicolas istos, qui vos nec in armis nec 
in otio esse sinunt, vestra vos causa incitare et stimulare putatis ; 
5, 3, 73 21, 40, 7; 22, 59, 10; 22, 60, 21; 28, 41, 4; 40, 12, 17; 
41, 23,9. Finally, to the forty examples of interrogation which 


*VIII, 6, 57. The distinction sometimes made between irony and 
sarcasm (exacerbatio, Rufin. RLM., 62, 15), that the meaning of the 
one is obscure, of the other clearly apparent, is neglected here, where 
sarcasm is understood in its proper sense of biting irony, plena odio 
atque hostilis irrisio (Beda, RLM., 616, 23). 

*Tib. Rhet. Gr., III, 60: Stray Soxeiv wapa- 
& Bovderar. Aq. Rom. RLM., 24, 25; Capella, RLM., 478, 3. 

10 
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may be construed with irony (see p. 136) should be added the 
following: 4, 3, 7 si populo Romano liberum suffragium datur 

. Stare urbs haec non poterit? de imperio actum est? et 
perinde hoc valet “ plebeius ne consul fiat”, tamquam servum 
aut libertinum aliquis consulem futurum dicat? 4, 3, 10; 4, 3, 
16; 4, 4, II cur non sancitis, ne vicinus patricio sit plebeius, nec 
eodem itinere eat, ne idem convivium ineat, ne in foro eodem 
consistat? 4, 5,335, 52,4; 6, 18,9; 9, 34,6; 9, 34, 8; 9, 34, II; 
26, 13, 4 iam e memoria excessit, quo tempore et in qua fortuna 
a populo Romano defecerimus ? 

From Livy’s usage as reviewed above it will be apparent that 
the sharp weapon of irony is employed most freely by those 
best fitted to use it, by Canuleius (six times), Appius Claudius, 
Appius Claudius Crassus, and P. Sempronius (thrice), by 
Q. Fabius Maximus, Demetrius, and Perseus (twice). 


CLIMAX. 


Climax consists in the arrangement of the words of a series, 
parts of a sentence, or entire sentences so that the least impres- 
sive stand first, while successive parts gradually increase in 
emphasis, interest, or enlargement of meaning. The force of 
the figure lies in its recognition of the law that thought to be 
effective must be progressive. Augmentation may be attained 
by one step or by several.? Livy’s usage shows only the step- 
by-step class, and no attempt is made to reach such effect of 
climax as e. g. in Verg.* or in Milton.* The figure is used by 
Livy in such moderation as to preserve everywhere his simple, 


4In this sense the term is avéyors (Anon. Rhet. Gr., I, 457, 5; Vict. 
RLM., 169, 23), or incrementum (Quint., VIII, 4, 3-9). Climax with 
this meaning is treated as a division of amplificatio by Ad Her., II, 
30, 47f. In the sense usually understood by the ancients, elevation 
with repetition of the same word, the term is xAiuat (Alex. Rhet. Gr., 
III, 31, 10; Anon. Rhet. Gr., III, 183, 26), gradatio (Ad Her., IV, 25, 
34; Isid. RLM., 517, 24), or gradatus (Rufin. RLM., 52, 29). Such 
artificial climaxes are rare, and it is not surprising that Livy has no 
example. 

* Quint. (1. c.). 

* Aen., VII, 649: “quo pulchrior alter Non fuit excepto Laurentis 
corpore Turni”. 

*P.L., IV, 76f.: “ And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide.” 
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unaffected style, the quality of which an excessive employment 
would tend to destroy. Of single words in climactic arrange- 
ment may be cited 8, 4, 11 audiente non populo Romano modo 
senatuque sed Iove ipso, qui Capitolium incolit; 9, 9, 5 vos, 
tribuni, diceretis et hanc urbem, templa, delubra, fines, aquas 
Samnitium esse? 21, 41,°7; 26, 13, 13 Roma circumsessa, 
coniuges, liberi... arae, foci, deum delubra, sepulcra 
maiorum, etc.; 34, 7, 8. More frequently phrases are so 
arranged : 3, 17, 4 tantum hostium non solum intra muros, sed in 
arce, supra forum curiamque; 5, 5, 7; 5, 5, 11; 7, 13, 10 cum 
vincere cupimus, tum te duce vincere, tibi lauream insignem 
deferre, tecum triumphantes urbem inire, tuum sequentes cur- 
rum lIovis optimi maximi templum gratantes ovantesque adire ; 
7, 40,6; 21, 41, 5; 21, 43, 14; 21, 43, 15 me in praetorio patris 
. . . prope natum, certe eductum, domitorem Hispaniae Galliae- 
que, victorem eundem non Alpinarum modo gentium sed 
ipsarum, quod multo maius est, Alpium. So clauses: 3, 17, 5; 
3, 67, 5 quippe totiens fusi fugatique, castris exuti, agro multati, 
sub iugum missi; 3, 68, 6; 7, 13, 4 sicubi loco cessum, si terga 
data hosti, si signa foede amissa; 7, 40, 6; 9, I, 9; 21, 10, 12; 
25,6, 18 non solum a patria procul Italiaque sed ab hoste etiam 
relegati sumus, ubi senescamus in exilio, ne qua spes, ne qua 
occasio abolendae ignominiae, ne qua placandae civium irae, 
ne qua denique bene moriendi sit ; 26, 13, 15; 28, 28, 9; 20, 17, 
15; 29, 18, 14; 36, 7, 16; 36, 17, 14. Sentences arranged in 
climax are: 3, 68, 7 ante portas est bellum: si inde non pellitur, 
iam intra moenia erit, et arcem et Capitolium scandet, et in 
domos vestras vos persequetur ; 3, 68, 13 ; 4, 3, 8; 4, 3, 10 f.; 4, 5, 
234, 5,6; 5, 4, 13; 7, 30, 19 vobis arabitur ager Campanus, vobis 
Capua urbs frequentabitur; conditorum, parentium, deorum 
inmortalium numero nobis eritis ; 32, 21, 23; 45, 24, 12 omnia 
libera capita, quidquid Rhodiorum virorum feminarum est, cum 
omni pecunia nostra: naves conscendemus, ac relictis penatibus 
publicis privatisque Romam veniemus, et omni auro et argento, 
quidquid publici quidquid privati est, in comitio, in vestibulo 
curiae vestrae cumulato, corpora nostra coniugumque ac libe- 
rorum vestrae potestati permittemus, hic passuri quodcumque 
patiendum erit. 

In many of the speeches no instance of climax is found. 
Nearly one-half of the total thirty-nine are assigned to five 
speeches, that of Capitolinus (four), Canuleius (four), Appius 
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Claudius (four), Scipio at the Ticinus (three), Locrian em- 
bassy (three). Anticlimax (atyo1s a maioribus ad minora) 
was not recognized by ancient writers on rhetoric. Of this 
figure I find no certain example used with intentional (comic) 
effect, a result quite in keeping with Livy’s sober style. How- 
ever in Scipio’s address to his soldiers (21, 40, 9), full of 
exaggerations about Hannibal and his men, we have: effigies 
immo, umbrae hominum, fame frigore inluvie squalore enecti, 
contusi ac debilitati inter saxa rupesque ; ad hoc praeusti artus, 
nive rigentes nervi, membra torrida gelu. 


APOSTROPHE AND EXCLAMATION. 


These figures are united under the term exclamatio by the 
author of Ad Her. Apostrophe, originally used of turning 
away from the address to the judges,? means by extension any 
turning from the natural course of thought, to address persons 
or things vividly as if present. It is employed by Livy but 
rarely,* always, of course, in indication of high excitement, as 
in 3, 17; 6 Romule pater, tu mentem tuam, qua quondam arcem 
ab his isdem Sabinis auro captam recepisti, da stirpi tuae. iube 
hanc ingredi viam, quam tu dux, quam tuus ingressus exercitus 
est. primus en ego consul, quantum mortalis deum possum, te 
ac tua vestigia sequar; 5, 52, 7 quid [loquar] de ancilibus 
veStris, Mars Gradive tuque Quirine pater? haec omnia in 
profano deseri placet sacra aequalia urbi, quaedam vetustiora 
origine urbis? 5, 52, 14; 8, 5, 8 audi, Iuppiter, haec scelera, 
inquit ; audite Ius Fasque: peregrinos consules et peregrinum 
senatum in tuo, Iuppiter, augurato templo captus ipse atque 
oppressus visurus es? 9, 8, 8 vos, dii inmortales, precor quae- 
soque, si vobis non fuit cordi . . . consules cum Samnitibus 
prospere bellum gerere, at vos satis habeatis vidisse nos sub 
iugum missos, etc. In the figure of exclamation * (exclamatio, 


*IV, 15, 22. 

* Tib. Rhet. Gr., III, 61, 28; Quint., IX, 2, 38. The term aversio is 
also used (Quint. § 39; Aq. Rom. RLM., 25, 3). 

*Cf. Ad Her. (1. c.): “hac exclamatione si loco utemur, raro, et 
cum rei magnitudo postulare videbitur, ad quam volemus indignationem 
animum auditoris adducemus ”. 

*By some numbered among figures of expression; see Quint., IX, 
2, 26 f.; also IX, 3, 97 (against Cic. de Orat., III, 54, 207): “ posita inter 
figuras verborum exclamatio, quam sententiae potius puto”. 
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érexpovnors ), the thought strongly felt, or feigned as felt, is 
indicative of grief, indignation, pleasure, fear, wonder, etc., 
as in 3, 67, 1, where emotion is heightened by the use of the 
exclamatory infinitive?: hoc vos scire, hoc posteris memoriae 
traditum iri, Aequos et Volscos, vix Hernicis modo pares, 
T. Quinctio quartum consule ad moenia urbis Romae inpune 
armatos venisse! See also 5, 51, 6; 5, 52, 10 Iuno regina 
transvecta a Veis nuper in Aventino quam insigni ob excellens 
matronarum studium celebrique dedicata est die! 22, 39, 16 
quam diu pro Gereoni, castelli Apuliae inopis, tamquam pro 
Carthaginis moenibus sedet! 26, 41, 10 quot classes, quot duces, 
quot exercitus priore bello amissi sunt! 28, 29, 6 vos ne dici 
quidem omnia aequo animo fertis! ... utinam tam facile 
vos obliviscamini eorum, quam ego obliviscar! 28, 44, 4; 29, 
17, 5; 44, 39, 6. In 28, 42, 2 emotional emphasis is further 
indicated by confirmatory (asseverative) ne *: ne tibi, P. Corneli, 
cum ex alto Africam conspexeris, ludus et iocus fuisse His- 
paniae tuae videbuntur ! 

Of the same general character, but less effective, are numer- 
ous interjectional words or phrases introducing sentences used 
in an exclamatory way, pro deum fidem, 3, 67, 7; 44, 38, 10; 
me dius fidius, 5, 6, 1 ; 22, 59, 17; 34, 5, 13; hercule(s), 5, 4, 10; 
5, 5, 12; 5, 6, 12; 6, 40, 15; 28, 44, 12; 29, 18, 12; 34, 3, 3; 34, 7, 
5; 38, 46, 6; 40, 10, 8; 42, 41, 7; 44, 39, 1; mehercule, 38, 17, 18; 
en, 3, 17, 6; 4, 3, 10; 8, 4, 6; 10, 8, 10; 28, 27, 9; ecce, 7, 35, 10. 
In six of these instances the exclamation is accompanied by 
interrogation, an evidence of the close original relation of ques- 
tion and exclamation, 3, 67, 7 pro deum fidem quid vobis vultis ? 
4, 3, 10; 5, 54; 6; 10, 8, 10; 42, 41, 7; 44, 38, Io. 

Included here, as a species of exclamation, are sundry exam- 
ples of zpoowzoroia? e, g. the introduction of the words of an 
abstraction personified,* as in 5, 4, 7 an, si ad calculos eum res 
publica vocet, non merito dicat, “annua aera habes ”, etc. So, 
the words of absent persons, e.g. of the Roman people 


*Cf. Anderson, Class. Phil., IX, 61, 62, 74. 

* Anderson, op. cit., 184, 188. 

*Cf. Quint. ‘VI, 1, 25: “prosopopoeiae, id est fictae alienarum 
personarum orationes”; Anon. Rhet. Gr., III, 212, 13. 

*Cf. Cic. Phil., XTII, 3, 6: “sin responderit [sapientia]: ‘tuere ita 
vitam corpusque’”, etc.; Cat., I, 7, 18: [patria] “loquitur ‘nullum iam 
aliquot annis facinus exstitit’”, etc. 
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(crudelissima ac superbissima gens), 21, 44, 6 “ne transieris 
Hiberum! ne. quid rei tibi sit cum Saguntinis! nusquam te 
vestigio moveris! ”’ ; of Cato, quoting what he had felt inclined 
to say, 34, 2, 9 “qui hic mos est in publicum procurrendi et 
obsidendi vias et viros alienos appellandi? ” etc. ; of the women, 
explaining their motive for asking the repeal of the Oppian 
law, 34, 3, 9 “ ut auro et purpura fulgamus ”, etc. ; of the rich 
matron, opposing equalization in dress, 34, 4, 14 “hanc.. . 
ipsam exaequationem non fero . . . cur non insignis auro et 
purpura conspicior? cur paupertas aliarum sub hac legis specie 
latet, ut, quod habere non possunt, habiturae, si liceret, fuisse 
videantur?” Of an objector, 5, 52, 5 forsitan aliquis dicat aut — 
Veis ea nos facturos, aut huc inde missuros sacerdotes, qui 
faciant ; 6, 40, 8f.; 9, 4, 12; 21, 10, 11 dedemus ergo Hanni- 
balem? dicet aliquis ; 21, 40, 8 “ at enim pauci quidem sunt, sed 
vigentes animis corporibusque, quorum robora ac vires vix sus- 
tinere vis ulla possit ”; 37, 53, 25 quid ergo postulas? dicat 
aliquis ; of an opponent, as by Purpureo and L. Aemilius Paulus 
thwarting the ambition of Cn. Manlius for a triumph, 38, 47, 8 
“non erant Galli hostes, sed tu eos pacatos imperata facientes 
violasti ”’. 

That Livy follows rhetorical precept in the matter of apos- 
trophe and exclamation, using it rarely and only in cases of 
real emotion, is apparent—thirty-nine of the speeches offering 
not an instance. Further, that his employment of the figures 
marks the character of the speaker is shown by the number of 
examples in certain speeches, in that of Appius Claudius, five, 
Camillus, six, Cato,. five, L. Aemilius Paulus, three, and two - 
each in the speeches of Capitolinus, Appius Claudius Crassus, 
Scipio, L. Valerius, and P. Valerius. 


ANTITHESIS. 


Antithesis (dvri@erov,! dvrifeois,* contentio,? contrapositum *) 
is the juxtaposition of opposite parts for the purpose of enhanc- 


Anax. Téxvn ‘Pnropixh, chap. 26: dvrideroy Td évavriav rhv 
évouaciay dua rhv rois Exov Td Erepov 
Hermog. Rhet. Gr., II, 430. 

*Rufin. RLM., 47, 16: sive dvrideors, “comparatio rerum 
atque personarum inter se contrariarum”. 

* Ad Her., IV, 45, 58: “ contentio est, per quam contraria referuntur ”. 

* Quint., LX, 3, 81. 
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ing their effect by contrast. Antithesis in its broader signifi- 
cance may extend beyond mere verbal oppositions. Here can 
be noted only a few details of antithesis, and these apart from 
its frequency in the figures of chiasmus and anaphora, to be 
treated below. Writers distinguish antitheses in words, 
thoughts, and words and thoughts combined. Hence antithesis 
may be regarded both as a figure of expression, and of thought. 
But one need consider practically only those examples in which 
there is an antithesis both in words and thought, in which kind 
the artistic purpose of the speaker is most apparent. There are 
few instances in Livy’s speeches in which antithesis occurs 
between single words, as 3, 17, 6 ego consul, quantum mortalis 
deum possum, te . . . sequar; 6, 41, I quo modo extorqueant, 
non quo modo petant honores quaerunt, et ita maxima sunt 
adepturi, ut nihil ne pro minimis quidem debeant ; et occasioni- 
bus potius quam virtute petere honores malunt; 26, 41, 13 
et hae secundae res illas adversas sustinuerunt. Far more 
usual is the contrast between two or more pairs of words 
or clauses, 3, 67, 5 non illi vestram ignaviam contempsere, 
nec suae virtuti confisi sunt; 3, 67, 6 dum nec nobis imperii 
nec vobis libertatis est modus, dum taedet vos patriciorum, 
hos plebeiorum magistratuum; 3, 67, 10; 3, 68, 5, 12; 4, 
3, 13, 17; 4, 5, 1, 2, 6; 5, 3, 73 5, 51, 2, 53 5, 52, 4 an 
gentilicia sacra ne in bello quidem intermitti, publica sacra 

. etiam in pace deseri placet? et pontifices flaminesque 
neglegentiores publicarum religionum esse quam privatus in 
sollemni gentis fuerit? 5, 53, 4, 5, 6; 5, 53, 7 velitisne illos 
Romanos, vos Veientes esse; an malitis hanc solitudinem ves- 
tram quam urbem hostium esse? 5, 54, 3 quae vos, Quirites, 
nunc moveant potius caritate sua, ut maneatis in sede vestra, 
quam postea, cum reliqueritis, ea macerent desiderio; 5, 54, 6; 
6, 18, 6, 10, 11; 6, 40, 9; 6, 40, 14 sed omnia semper, quae 
magistratus ille dicet, secundis auribus, quae ab nostrum quo 
dicentur adversis accipietis? 6, 40, 18 ut duos plebeios fieri con- 
sules liceat, duos patricios non liceat, et alterum ex plebe creari 


* Nagelsbach (Lat. Stil, p. 634) recognizes in the expression of con- 
trasted clauses “die den Organismus des lateinischen Satzes beherr- 
schende Macht”. 
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necesse sit, utrumque ex patribus praeterire liceat? 6, 41, 2, 6; 
7; 13,93 7, 30, 12, 13; 7, 35, 11; 8, 4, 10; 9, 4, 14, 16; 9, 8, 3; 
9, 11, 9 ut quidem tu quod petisti per pactionem habeas, tot 
cives incolumes, ego pacem, quam hos tibi remittendo pactus 
sum, non habeam; 21, 13, 2; 21, 13, 5; 21, 40, I1; 22, 39, 4; 
22, 39, 6 ille consul demum et in provincia et ad exercitum 
coepit furere; hic, priusquam peteret consulatum, deinde in 
petendo consulatu, nunc quoque consul, priusquam castra videat 
aut hostem, insanit. In 22, 39, 11-14 we have a series of 
clauses in nearly every one of which the words are in sharp 
contrast with the words of the corresponding clauses; so in 
22, 39, 20 two series of three members in contrast, malo te 
sapiens hostis metuat quam stulti cives laudent. omnia auden- 
tem contemnet Hannibal, nihil temere agentem metuet. Other 
illustrations of antithesis in Fabius’ speech are found §§ 18, 
19, 21. The same in the speech of Torquatus, 22, 60, 8, 16, 
25, 26. See also 23, 9, 4 Hannibalem pater filio meo potui 
placare, filium Hannibali non possum? 25, 38, 12; 26, 41, 6 
non ut ipsi maneamus in Hispania, sed ne Poeni maneant, nec 
ut pro ripa Hiberi stantes arceamus transitu hostes, sed ut ultro 
transeamus transferamusque bellum; 26, 41, 9; 28, 41, 9 pax 
ante in Italia quam bellum in Africa sit, et nobis prius decedat 
timor quam ultro aliis inferatur. Notable are 30, 30, 8, a con- 
trast in four series of four members each, and 30, 31, 7, where 
Scipio contrasts in seven particulars the conditions of peace, 
had Hannibal voluntarily left Italy, with those possible after he 
has been drawn perforce into Africa: ceterum, quem ad modum 
superbe et violenter me faterer facere, si, priusquam in Africam 
traiecissem, te tua voluntate cedentem Italia et inposito in 
naves exercitu ipsum venientem ad pacem petendam aspernarer, 
sic nunc, cum prope manu consertum restitantem ac tergiver- 
santem in Africam adtraxerim, nulla sum tibi verecundia 
obstrictus ; 36, 17, 4f., in which, as an encouragement to his 
soldiers, the Roman consul contrasts as opponents Philip and 
his army with the aimless Antiochus and his motley forces; 
37, 53, 6, where King Eumenes weighs his own claims for 
recognition by Rome against those of the Rhodians. Still other 
illustrations, 31, 29, 5; 34, 5, 12; 34, 7, 3, 5, 13; 38, 47, 6 tri- 
umphavit, quem non bellum iniustum gessisse, sed hostem 
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omnino non vidisse inimici iactabant; ego, qui cum centum 
milibus ferocissimorum hostium signis collatis totiens pugnavi 

. non triumpho modo fraudor, sed causam apud vos, patres 
conscripti, accusantibus meis ipse legatis dico; 39, 16, 4; 
40, 15, 13; 40, 15, 16; 42, 13, 11 hoc quam vobis tutum aut 
honestum sit, vos videritis: ego certe mihi turpe esse duxi 
prius Persea ad bellum inferendum, quam me socium ad 
praedicendum, ut caveretis, venire in Italiam. 

Antithesis is used very effectively by Livy when a series of 
independent sentences are in opposition, six e. g. in 3, 67, 7 f. 
tribunos plebis concupistis: concordiae causa concessimus. 
decemviros desiderastis: creari passi sumus. decemvirorum 
vos pertaesum est: coegimus abire; 9, 11, 6 obsides Porsinnae 
dedistis: furto eos subduxistis; auro civitatem a Gallis re- 
demistis: inter accipiendum aurum caesi sunt ; pacem nobiscum 
pepigistis . . .: eam pacem inritam facitis; see also 4, 3, 15; 
5,4, 11; 5, 6, 3; 5, 53; 3 f., 9; 6, 18, 7) 8; 6, 4I, 8; 7> 35> 4; 
7, 40, 12; 28, 42, 20 ille consul profectus in Hispaniam, ut 
Hannibali ab Alpibus descendenti occurreret, in Italiam ex 
provincia rediit: tu cum Hannibal in Italia sit relinquere 
Italiam paras, non quia rei publicae id utile, sed quia tibi amplum 
et gloriosum censes esse. 

_Livy’s judicious use of these figures is additional evidence 
of his avoidance of artifice and affectation. In every instance 
there is real opposition of thought, whether contrasted parts 
have the same structure or not. Never is Livy so concerned 
with the how as to forget the what of his discourse. Of the 
one hundred examples noted seven are employed by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, six by Manlius, the distinguished patrician, defender 
of the capitol, four by T. Manlius Torquatus, three by Hannibal 
to Scipio, two by Scipio to Hannibal, the usage in each case 
reflecting the age and experience of the speaker, the moralizing 
character of the speech, as well as its comparative freedom from 
strong passion. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
Camillus, in a speech three times as long as that of Fabius 
Maximus, and under great excitement, uses but ten examples ; 
further by the fact that Capitolinus and Canuleius use seven 
each, Appius Claudius, six, and L. Valerius, four. 
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HYPERBOLE. 


‘Hyperbole superlatio,? exaggeratio,® decens veri 
superiectio *), usually classed as a trope, is here under the 
broad definition laid down on p. 134 treated as a figure.® Its 
force lies in the fact that the hearer feeling the excess as due to 
emotion shares something of the speaker’s emotion. Livy has 
naturally no examples of hyperbole arising from a contempla- 
tion of the sublime, or from the effort to exaggerate a fancy. 
To lend vividness or impressiveness a real state is enhanced 
or diminished, the former being the more common. Frequently 
other figures are combined, e.g. 4, 3, 6 quid tandem est cur 
caelum ac terras misceant? 4, 4, 4 quis dubitat quin in aeternum 
urbe condita, etc.? 21, 40, 9 effigies immo, umbrae hominum, 
fame frigore inluvie squalore enecti; see also 5, 4, 12 nos intra 
vicensimum lapidem in conspectu prope urbis nostrae ; 6, 41, 3 
omitto Licinium Sextiumque, quorum annos in perpetua 
potestate tamquam regum in Capitolio numeratis; 21, 40, 10 
reliquias extremas hostis, non hostem habeti$; ac nihil magis 
vereor, quam ne, cum vos pugnaveritis, Alpes vicisse Hanni- 
balem videantur ; 21, 41, 7 Hannibal . . . vectigalis stipendia- 
riusque et servus populi Romani a patre relictus ; 21, 43, 18 cum 
[militibus] laudatis a me miliens donatisque; 22, 14, 5 sed 
Poenus advena, ab extremis orbis terrarum terminis ; 23, 5, II 
Poenus hostis, ne Africae quidem indigena, ab ultimis terrarum 
oris ; 25,6, 21 ad Syracusas terra marique geritur res ; clamorem 
pugnantium crepitumque armorum exaudimus; 26, 13, 13 


*Tryphon, Rhet. Gr., III, 198, 30: bwepBory éor: dpdors bwepalpovea riv 
aviénoews wewwoews xapiv. 

7 Ad Her., IV, 33: “superlatio est oratio veritatem alicuius augendi 
minuendiue causa”; cf. Cic. de Orat., III, 203: “augendi minuendive 
causa veritatis supralatio atque traiectio”. 

* Gell., XIII, 25, 9. 

*Quint., VIII, 6, 67. 

*Cf. Rufin. RLM., 47, 27: “dbwepBory aliis tropus videtur: ceterum 
fit, cum excedit veritatem, sententia”. That exaggeration may extend 
beyond a trope is clear from such an example as Livy, 23, 5, 11 f., 
Poenus hostis . . . expertem omnis iuris et condicionis et linguae prope 
humanae militem trahit. hunc natura et moribus inmitem ferumque 
insuper dux ipse efferavit pontibus ac molibus ex humanorum corporum 
strue faciendis et, quod proloqui etiam piget, vesci corporibus humanis 
docendo. 
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Roma circumsessa, coniuges, liberi, quorum ploratus hinc prope 
exaudiebantur ; 30, 30, 8 et nos ab Carthagine fremitum cas- 
trorum Romanorum exaudimus. 

This examination of Livy’s usage has shown that the figure 
occurs but rarely and only where the imagination and feelings 
of the speaker’s audience are sufficiently aroused to admit it.* 


H. V. CANTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


*Cf. Quint., VILL, 6, 76: “tum est hyperbole virtus, cum res ipsa, de 
qua loquendum est, naturalem modum excessit”. So Longinus (op. 
cit., XXXVIII, 3).teaches that hyperbole is best, when, through stress 
of strong emotion, the very fact that hyperbole is used escapes attention. 
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II—THE PROSECUTION OF LIFELESS THINGS AND 
ANIMALS IN GREEK LAW. 


Part I. 


Among the scenes wrought on the shield of Achilles was a 
King’s demesne on which a corn-harvest was taking place. 
While armfuls of corn, cut by the sharp sickles, were falling 
in rows along the swathes and others were being bound by 
the sheaf-binders in twisted bands of straw, “ henchmen apart 
beneath an oak were making ready a feast and preparing a 
great ox they had sacrificed”. This scene is doubtless—as the 
scholiast remarks *—a reference to the ancient Athenian festival 
of the Diipolia, where an offering of grain was accompanied by 
the slaying of an ox. Let us briefly review the evidence about 
this little-known festival and its probable origin and meaning. 

In his description of the monuments on the Acropolis, 
Pausanias mentions an image of Zeus by Leochares and another 
of the same god surnamed Polieus with an altar as standing 
together.» He then briefly describes the curious ritual of Zeus 


*Tliad, 18. 558-0. 

On Il. 18. 483: xai Bovv (Homer) éxeice (i. e. Attica) yap 
mpatos Bovy Oaidwy J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, 
p. 155, first called attention to this scholion. 

* 1.24.4. An archaic figure of Zeus in the act of hurling the thunder- 
bolt appears on Athenian coins (e.g. Overbeck, Kunstmythologie, II, 
19 fig. 4: Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Comm. on Paus. 
Pi. BB. 1.), which O. Jahn believed was a copy of the statue of Zeus 
Polieus, because in attitude it resembles what is considered to have been 
that of the kindred statue of Athena Polias mentioned by Paus. 1. 26. 6; 
see Nuov. Mem. d. Inst., p. 24. The latter-was of wood (Plutarch, de 
daedalis Plataeensibus 5, p. 20 (Didot), and Apollodorus, III, 14. 6; of 
olive according to Schol. on Demosth. 22, 13, and Athenagoras, Suppl. pro 
Christianis 17) and almost a shapeless log (Tertullian, Apologet. 16) 
and very ancient (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. III, 14), having been set up 
by the aborigines (Plut. 1. c.) or Cecrops (Euseb. Praep. evang. X, 
9. 15.) or Erichthonius (Apollod. 1. c.); on its form see Jahn, De 
antiquiss. Minervae simulacris Atticis, p. 10 sq. Jahn believed the 
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Polieus. Barley mixed with wheat was placed upon the 
alter, and an ox, which was kept in readiness, went up to it 
and ate of the grain. Whereupon the ox was slain by a priest 
known as the “ox-murderer” (Bovddvos), who immediately 
threw away his axe and fled as if guilty of murder. The citi- 
zens, pretending they did not know who had done the deed, 
brought the axe to trial. In a later passage, in speaking of the 
Athenian courts of homicide, Pausanias seems to indicate that 
this trial took place at the Prytaneum, where lifeless things were 
brought. before the bar of justice, a custom which he says goes 
back to the age of Erechtheus, when the “ ox-murderer ” for 
the first time slew an ox.” 

Porphyry gives us an account of the ritual of Zeus Polieus 
which seems to have been taken almost verbatim from a lost 
work of Theophrastus. Whereas the scholiast on the Homeric 
passage mentioned gives the name of the first slayer as Thaulon, 
Porphyry in one passage? gives it as Diomus, the priest of 
Zeus Polieus, while in another * he recounts a divergent story 
in which the name is Sopatros. His account of the origin of 
the strange ritual is that a certain Attic farmer, an alien, was 
One day sacrificing during a general festival, when an ox, on 
returning from labor, devoured some of the sacred barley cakes 
(yaora) and mixture of meal, honey and oil (7éAavos) laid 
out on a table for sacrifice, and trampled on the rest. In anger 
Sopatros slew the ox and, after burying it, fled to Crete. A 
drought visited Attica and the Delphian oracle advised the 


similar coin type of later age (e. g. Overbeck, II, 19 and 54, §7; Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, p. 137 sq. and Pl. BB. I, II, III; cf. Harrison, Anc. 
Athens, p. 423 sq.) was a copy of the Zeus of Leochares, reproducing 
in modernized manner the archaic image of Zeus Polieus, and that the 
altar represented on this type might be the one mentioned by Pausanias ; 
but Overbeck, |. c., doubts if the earlier coin type represents the Polieus, 
though, on account of the altar, he believes the later type represents the 
Zeus of Leochares. E. de Chanot (Gaz. archéol. VI, 1880, 79-82 and 
Pl. 11) has brought a bronze statuette at Lyons into connection with 
the statue of Polieus; cf. Overbeck, Griech. Plast.*, II, p. 93. 

*1, 28. 10. ?De Abstinentia, II, 1o. 

*Op. cit. II, 29; cf. J. Bernays’ reconstruction from Porphyry of 
Theophrastus’ work mepi etceBelas: Theophrastos’ Schrift iber From- 
migkeit, Berlin, 1866, p. 122. In the MS it reads Alopov 4 Zwrarpév riva, 
but in Porphyry’s source it can have referred enly to the latter; see 
Bernays, ibid. 
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Athenians thus: “If you punish the murderer and set up the 
ox in the place where he fell, it will benefit both those who have 
tasted of its flesh and those who have not concealed the mur- 
derer”. The man was found and, believing he would be ab- 
solved from guilt only by getting all the rest to share in the 
crime by doing the same thing, advised that the city slay another 
ox in common. He volunteered to do the slaying if he were 
made a fellow-citizen. This was done and thus was instituted 
the ritual of the “ ox-murder” (74 Bovddva), which kept up 
to a late period as the chief act in the drama of the Diipolia 
or festival of Zeus Polieus. 

In the next chapter Porphyry describes the first celebration of 
this festival. Maidens, called water-carriers, were appointed 
to bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife. One man 
handed the instruments to two butchers, one of whom felled 
with his axe that one of the oxen among those driven round 
the altar which tasted of the offerings, while the other with the 
knife cut its throat. Then the ox was flayed and all partook 
of the flesh. The next act in the strange drama was to stuff 
the hide with grass, sew it together and set it up like a live ox 
yoked to a plough. Then a trial was instituted and the various 
persons implicated in the murder were successively charged 
with the crime. “ But since the water-carriers accused the 
sharpeners as more culpable, and these accused the one who 
gave over the axe, and he accused [the one who struck the ox, 
who in turn accused] the one who cut its throat, and the latter 
the knife, hence, as the knife could not speak, it was condemned 
as the murderer”. From that ancient time down to his day 
Porphyry says an ox was offered in the same wise at the 
Diipolia: the customary cakes and mixture were placed on a 
bronze table, oxen were driven around, and the one which ate 
of the cereals was slain. He adds that the families (yévn) 
of those concerned with the first sacrifice were still in existence. 
From the man who struck the animal the so-called “ ox- 
strikers ” (Bovri’ro.) were descended: from him who drove the 
oxen around the altar came the “stimulators” (xevrpiddar), 


while from him who cut the throats of the first ox were 
descended the “ dividers” (Sa:rpot), so named because they 
distributed the flesh at the banquet (Sais). When the judicial 
process was ended the knife was cast into the sea. In this way 
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the oracle’s bidding was carried out; all had tasted of the 
flesh, the murderer, i.e. the axe, was punished, and the dead 
was raised to life. 

Aelian also briefly mentions the Attic custom according to 
which, when an ox is slain, the Athenians try each in turn on 
the charge of murder, but condemn the knife as the real instru- 
ment of the slaying. He adds that the day on which this is 
done they celebrate a festival called the Diipolia and Buphonia. 

Though several things about this very ancient festival are 
dark, and the sources of our knowledge are not completely in 
harmony,” we know that the sacrifice thus described was popu- 
larly known at Athens as the Buphonia and that it was the 
chief act in the festival of Zeus Polieus called the Diipolia.® 
This civic-religious cult of Zeus was less prominent in Athens 
than that of Athena Polias—with which it was partly associated 
—though it was spread widely over the Greek world.* The 


*Var. Hist. VIII. 3. 

? As indicated in the text some of the links in the process of recrim- 
ination are omitted by Theophrastus. Pausanias states it was the axe 
and not the knife which was tried, whereas both Theophrastus and 
Aelian state it was the knife. Theophrastus shows there were two men 
who carried out the slaying, the “ axe-man” and the “ knife-man”, and 
that the former blamed the latter so that finally the knife was con- 
demned. Though no writer says both implements were tried, perhaps 
both were condemned and thrown into the sea. Furthermore, Pausanias 
mentions an altar, while Theophrastus mentions a bronze table; perhaps 
an iron plate was laid on the altar of Zeus Hypatos at first—for blood 
sacrifices were there forbidden. On the variation in the evidence see 
A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, Leipsic, 1808, 
Pp. 517 sq. 

*The forms of the name vary; thus we have Arcwéda (C.I.A. IV, 
1. 555, Aristophanes, Nubes, 984), Auwé\ca (Antiphon, Tetral. 2, 8, 8) 
and Auréd\ea (Aristoph. Pax 420) ; in later writers other forms occur as 
e. g. Avoonéd:a (Porphyry, II, 30). The name is manifestly derived 
from Zeus Polieus; cf. Hesychius, s.v. Aumwédea. For references in 
Greek literature to fhe Auméde.a and Bovdéma (sc. lepd) see Jahn- 
Michaelis, Arx Athenarum, notes to pp. 52-3; and Topffer, op. cit., 
149 sq. 

* From inscriptional evidence, Farnell, in his Cults of the Greek States, 
I (1898), p. 161, n. 107, n-s, shows it was in vogue in such widely sepa- 
rated communities as Paphos in Cyprus (C. I. G. 2640), Sardis in Lydia 
(C. I. G. 3461), Ilium (C. I. G. 3500), Ios in the Aegean (Ath. Mitth. 
1891, p. 172), Rhodes (Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354) and Physcus in Caria 
(Bull. corr. hell. 1894, p. 31). The cult of Zeus Polieus must be dis- 
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variation in the evidence can be partly explained, perhaps, by 
assuming with Mommsen ? that formerly the festival was held 
not only within the city limits but also outside. As the usages of 
the ceremony were taken largely from tillage, it must have been 
at first a country festival. So Porphyry says Sopatros was an 
Attic farmer and that he slew the ox during a festival at Athens 
(’A@nvnow), which may mean anywhere in Attic territory, and 
consequently, perhaps, on his own farm, where as husbandman, 
he would naturally sacrifice to the weather-god Zeus.? Similarly 
the Homeric passage cited pictures a sacrifice at one side of a 
corn-field, far from a city. In course of. time it would be 
brought into the city and the chief place of the celebration would 
be the Acropolis,* at first probably at the ancient altar of Zeus 
Hypatos,* but later near the statue of Zeus Polieus. Perhaps 
the difference in name—Aelian is the only writer who uses 
the two interchangeably—points to the double origin; the 
Bovdéva would refer to the country sacrifice, while the 
Aumrddea would refer to the urban. Just as Zeus and Athena 
were worshipped together at the festival of the Disoteria at 
Athens, the connection of which with the Diipolia is recog- 


tinguished from that of Zeus Ilarp@os as it does not connote the bond 
of kinship, but the union of the state; the cult of Zeus [dvdnuos, which 
expressed the political union of the state also, was late and is known 
to us through an inscription of Hadrian’s time (C. I. A. III, 7), and 
imperial coins of the Phrygian town of Synnada; see Head, Historia 
Nummorum (ed. 1911), p. 686, and cf. Farnell, p. 56 and n. 1. 

*Feste, p. 517 (and n. 1) sq. 

? Op. cit. II, 20. 

* As Pausanias, Porphyry and Suidas (s. v. Bovgéma) say. 

*Paus. 1. 26. 5 says this altar stood in front of the entrance to the 
Erechtheum and that no living thing was there sacrificed; cf. also 
Eusebius, Praep. evang. X. 9. 15; on its location see Lolling, Topogr. 
Pp. 347, 1. It has also been assumed that the festival took place on the 
Pnyx, because of a votive inscription found there [Act iy]lor[w ed] x4; 
see Curtius, Attische Studien, 1, p. 27, but there is no proof that this cult 
was ancient; cf. Lolling, 331, 1. 

* Cf. Mommsen, 517, n. 1. The festival was also confounded with the 
Diasia (ra Ardova), the festival of Zeus Meilichios held on the 22d or 
23d of Anthesterion; see Schol. on Aristoph. Nubes 408 and 084: 
Bekker, Anecd. gr. 91, 8-9. The latter says Thucydides calls the festival 
by that name; but the historian, I, 126, speaks of the festival of Zeus 
Meilichios, which had nothing to do with the Diipolia. 
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nized,! there is also evidence to show that both divinities were 
united in some degree in the city ceremony of the Diipolia.? 
While in the country a sacrifice to the weather-god alone would 
be sufficient, it was natural, after the festival was brought into 
the city, that the “ Guardian ” Athena should be honored at 
. the same time as the “ Guardian ” Zeus at the latter’s altar on 
the Acropolis.* The chief actor at the city celebration seems 
to have been the “ ox-slayer ” (Bovddvos or Bovrvros), the priest 
who annually performed the traditional rdle of Sopatros.* For 
centuries these priests were chosen from the Attic family of the 
Thaulonidae, who traced descent from a — Thaulon, the 
first ox-slayer.® 


*It was founded about 480 B. c.: see C. I. A. II, 1. 305, 1. ro: II, 1. 325; 
for the younger festival of the same name at Piraeus see II, 141. 4 and 
IV, 2. 373 c; cf. Mommsen, Feste, 524sq. It took place probably at the 
stoa of Zeus Eleutherios in the agora; see Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 
II, 425; cf. citations from Hesychius, 524. 3. Bockh (app. C. I. G. I, p. 
251) believed the offering to Zeus Soter was made on the same day as 
that to Zeus Polieus; this view is found reasonable by Mommsen, pp. 
526-7, who dates the Disoteria somewhere between the 2oth of Thargelion 
and the 21st of Scirophorion. That Athena and Zeus, the divinities of the 
Disoteria, also took part in the Diipolia strengthens Boéckh’s opinion, 
and the coincidence in the dates of the two festivals leads to the con- 
clusion that many oxen were slain at the Bov@éma, as is stated by the 
Etym. Magn. s.v. Bov@éma, and Bekker, op. cit. 221, 2-3; in other words 
the many oxen were slain on the day (év ratry ry huépg) of the Diipolia, 
not as offerings to Zeus Polieus, but to Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira. 
After the ox was slain on the Acropolis at the Diipolia, the people 
moved down to the Prytaneum for the sacrificial meal, and thence to the 
stoa of Zeus in the agora below. 

* Thus in the Venetus MS. of Aristophanes’ Nubes. 985, we have after 
the words Bovdoviwy the memorandum éoprh rapa’ AOnvalos ém- 
Terovpévn rH ’AOnvg, which words show Athena’s connection: Hesy- 
chius, p. 426 (s.v. Avds kai says also that when Athena 
and Poseidon were striving for the land of Attica, the former promised 
Zeus for his vote in her favor to sacrifice the first offering on the altar 
of Zeus Polieus. 

* Leake placed the altar of Zeus Polieus at the western end of the 
Parthenon, Beulé at the eastern; now it is generally believed to have 
stood at the eastern end, perhaps a little to the north; see Milchhéfer, 
Schriftquellen zur Topographie von Athen (Curtius, Stadtgesch. von 
Athen, p. XLIII, 48-9) ; and cf. Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 303. 

“Cf. Bekker, op. cit. 221, 1; the other two performers seem to have 
béen secondary figures. 

* As already remarked, the name Sogatres comes from a source only 
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The festival of the Diipolia in course of time became anti- 
quated in Athens. By the time of Aristophanes it appeared 
to be as much out of harmony with the taste of the day as the 
golden cicadae which the old Athenians used to wear. Several 
pre-Euclidean inscriptions show that it still existed to the end 
of the fifth century.2 The priest of Zeus Polieus had a seat 
in the theater of Dionysus to the left of the god’s priest.* But 
we hear nothing of the festival in the fourth, third, second or 
first centuries B. c. First again under Roman dominion, when 
the old and antiquated were in special favor, we learn of it 
being solemnized in the days of Pausanias and Porphyry. 
Whether we are to conclude that in these middle centuries the 
ceremony entirely ceased or was continued, though ignored 
and despised, we cannot say. The later richer customs of the 
worship of Zeus had contributed their part to the public taste 


handed down by Theophrastus. For the Thaulonidae, see Schol. on 
Aristoph. Nubes 985; Suidas, s. v. OatAwy; Hesychius SOavAwrlda:, 
Bovriros and Hesychius confounds Bovdirns, “ ox-sacrificer ” 
(cf. Suidas, s. v. Bov@irns; Athenaeus 660A ; Sophocles, Oed. Col. 888), 
with the Athenian hero Bovrns, neatherd priest of Athena and Poseidon 
and ancestor of the priestly caste of the Bourdda: and ’EreoBovrdda: (cf. 
Apollod. III, 15, 1; Paus. 1. 26. 5; Ps.-Plut., Vit. Lycurg. orat. p. 843 e 
[Lycurgus was an Eteobutad]; Aeschin. II, 147; Harpocrat. and Phot., 
s. v. ’"EreoBovrdda: ; C. I. A. ITI, 2. 302 “ tepéws Bovrov”, which may refer to 
the priest or the hero or only be a title). The Bovrdéa: can have had 
nothing to do with the Bovgéma or Bovrtwoa:, as Hesychius affirms: see 
Topffer (on basis of Suidas, s. v. Bovrns), p. 158; Mommsen, pp. 520-2; 
etc. Photius (s.v. Kevyrp:dda:) says these latter were warpia Knpixwr, i. e. 
one of the branches of the great priestly family of the Ceryces at Athens 
(cf. Andoc. 15. 28; Paus. 1. 38. 3; Pollux, VIII, 103; Photius, s. v. 
Kypvu«léac and see Topffer, p. 151). Clidemus (= Clitodemus of Paus. 
10. 15. 5), an old Attic historian, quoted by Athenaeus 660 A, says the 
Bovrbwo and pwdyerpor (= probably the dacrpoi of the Diipolia) belonged 
to the Ceryces; perhaps the Kipuxes of the Homeric passage quoted 
(Il. 18, 558; cf. schol.—’A@nvaio xai viv robs wepi iepovpylay rovovpévous 
xhpuxds gaciv) also belonged to them. For an explanation of the varia- 
tion in names, see Topffer; he believes the chief actor (Sovg¢évos) was 
from Thaulon’s race, while the Bovriwos was a secondary figure and 
came from the Ceryces; Mommsen, p. 521, sees no reason for making 
two persons out of these titles. 

* Nubes, 984-5: dpxaid ye xal Acwodiwdn xal rerriywv dvdueora, d. 

*C. 1. A. I, 149; II, 649, 1. 12; 652, 1. 48; 660, 1. 22-23; IV, 1. 555. 

*C. 1. A. III, 242. 
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and so the archaic festival of the Diipolia must have lost in 
prestige, at a time when the splendid pomp of such festivals 
as the Disoteria’ was more agreeable to the people than these 
old-fashioned rites. 

If we seek an explanation of the strange rites of the Diipolia, 
we must go far back into the domain of primitive ideas which 
everywhere form the background of early ritual. And, as we 
shall see, it is only in recent years that light has been thrown 
upon the ideas which are at the base of this curious drama. 
The account of Pausanias is incomplete and he makes no effort 
to explain what he certainly did not understand. The story 
of Porphyry is frankly aetiological and of little value beyond 
pointing to a remote antiquity for the origin of the festival. 
He seems to have regarded it—to quote from Farnell—“ as a 
mystic allusion to the guilty institution of a bloody sacrifice, 
and to the falling away of mankind from a pristine state of 
innocence, when animal life was sacred and when the offerings 
to the gods were harmless cereals or vegetable oblations ”’—in 
short “the explanation of a vegetarian defending a thesis ”’.’ 
His mistake seems to have been due to the popular notion, 
already long before inculcated in the poems of Hesiod, of a 
Golden Age, when men were content to live on the earth’s fruits 
and had not yet learned to shed blood ; also in part to an effort to 
explain some of the features in the ritual of animal sacrifice, 
e. g., the acknowledgement of guilt on the part of the slayer. 

Various explanations of the ritual of the Diipolia have been 
advanced in recent years. Mommsen,’ chiefly on the basis of 
two passages in Pausanias, places the origin of the festival on 
the borderland between two periods: the Cecropian, when grain 
and cakes instead of blood sacrifices were offered on a bronze 
table on the Acropolis,* and that of Erechtheus, who disturbed 


? Inscriptions tell us the amount of money spent on this festival ; thus 
C. I. A. I, 157 (for Olympiad CXI, 3) states that 1050 drachmae were 
expended for Zeus Soter; C. I. A. II, 842, gives 2610 drachmae: later 
inscriptions show the ephebi had to do with it. 

* Cults, 1, p. 88. 

*Feste, p. 512 sq.: his theory first appeared in his Heortologie, 1864, 
PP. 449-54. 

*8. 2. 3; cf. 1. 26. 5; he believes they were offered on the altar of 
Zeus Hypatos whose bloodless ritual was instituted by Cecrops. Other 
such bloodless altars are mentioned; thus Porphyry, II, ch. 27, says 
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the innocence of an earlier time by sacrificing an ox at the 
altar of Zeus Polieus.1_ During the earlier stage the slaying 
of an ox was a sin and so the Buphonia was literally an “ ox- 
murder ”, which he thinks explains the slayer’s flight and the 
subsequent process to find out who was to blame.* As the 
festival fell during the last full moon of the Attic year (on the 
fourteenth of the month Scirophorion*), i. e. the end of June 
or the beginning of July, its celebration would correspond with 
the threshing season in Attica.t Hence Mommsen concludes 
that the Diipolia was merely a threshing festival. At this 
date now the corn-harvesting is already advanced and the cut 
ears lie on the threshing floors to be trampled out by oxen which 
are driven about. Unless their mouths are bound the oxen 
will devour the grain, the very thing which they are said to 
have done in the days of Sopatros. Thus, apart from thanks- 
giving, the purpose of the festival was to implore favorable 
weather conditions for the threshing and winnowing, and as 
Zeus was the god of the weather, it was primarily dedicated 
to him.5 

This reasoning of Mommsen is by no means convincing. 
The fact that the festival fell about the end of the Attic har- 
vest certainly shows that it was in some wise connected with 
tillage, as a harvest commemoration, but it does not explain the 
strangeness of the ritual. Nor is the view of K. Botticher 
any more convincing, who, following the explanation of 
Theophrastus, believed that the change from the sacrifice of 


anciently men neither ate nor sacrificed animals ; and in ch. 28 names an 
“altar of the Pious” at Delos where no animals were slain; cf, also 
Plato, Laws, VI, 782 C and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 245 sq. 

* 1, 28, 10. 

* Cf. Schol. on II. 7, 466 (on ’Bov@éveov) : Bovdoveiv éoriv ob rd Overy Bevis 
yap émi Ovolas pévov héyerv 7d Hovevery Bois eis Selmvov TapacKeuHy. 

*Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 419: Etymol. Magn. s. v. Bov@éma. On the 
16th, according to Bekker, 238, 22-3. Similarly until recently it was 
held that the Olympic games in honor of Zeus fell during the first full 
moon after the summer solstice, i.e. about July Ist. Recent writers 
place them after the second full moon, i.e. the end of July or beginning 
of August; Unger, Philol. XX XIII (1874), p. 227 sq.; A. Mommsen, 
Ueber die Zeit der Olympien, Leipsic, 1891. : 

*Mannhardt, Mytholog. Forsch. p. 68. 

*Feste, 522-3; cf. 12-13. 
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fruits and cereals to that of animals was an innovation tremend- 
ous enough to explain the guilt of the slayer, the trial of the 
axe and the entire ritual.1 It must be admitted that we do 
find, both in the ritual of Zeus and other divinities,? the occa-, 
sional distinction between bloodless offerings and sacrifices 
which shed a victim’s blood. Thus Pausanias says only cakes 
and neither animals nor wine were allowed on the altar of 
Zeus Hypatos * on the Acropolis, but he also says a human babe 
was sacrificed on the altar of Lycaean Zeus at Lycosura jn 
Arcadia.* Wineless sacrifices were only innocent in the sense 
that they excluded animals,’ and they were offered not only to 
Zeus Tewpyds, the god of agriculture, but to other divinities, 
including Aphrodite Ourania and Dionysus.® Such sacrifices 
could not therefore have been associated with the oldest period, 
as Theophrastus would have us believe, for the two divinities 
just mentioned were not primitive Greek. 

W. Robertson Smith was the first to emphasize that in Greek 
as well as Semitic religions, we must distinguish between the 
offerings of the first fruits of the harvest placed on an altar 
as tribute, and the sacrifice at which—by means of a common 
sacrificial meal—the whole tribe was brought into union with 
its god.” His contention that the latter was the earlier cus- 
tom is probably right, if for no other reason than that the 
agricultural follows the nomadic period. Down to the close 
of Greek religion animal sacrifices formed the chief feature 
of the ritual of Zeus and so no reform, like that hinted at by 
Theophrastus, ever took place. Zeus always remained the 


* Philol. Suppl. Bd. III (1878), pp. 351 sq.: cf. Philol. XXII, p. 262 sq. 
Botticher’s contention is that the tradition of Pausanias is true that 
blood sacrifice first appeared in Athens in the regal period; that the new 
sacrum was added to the Diipolia with the introduction of the cult of 
Athena, who first sacrificed an ox, though before neither steer nor 
plough-ox is mentioned in her cult: cf. Arnobius, VII. 22 and Crestus, 
ap. Fulgentium, Exposit. Serm. Antiq., p. 561: also II. 6, 308-9; 10, 292; 
Od. 2, 550. 

?e. g. Apollo on Delos: see Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 

* 1. 26. 5. 

2. 3. 

* Plutarch, Symp. Quaest. 4. 6. 2, identifies them with peAlorovda or 
“honey libations ”. 

* Farnell, Cults, I, p. 88. 

"Religion of the Semites, 2 (1804), 218-227. 
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“cutter up of entrails” ( orAayxvorépos )* and a “ feaster” 
(<iAamwaorns Doubtless occasional bloodless sacrifices to 
Zeus would appear to some of the higher natures of the Greeks 
as a more spiritual conception of sacrifice and a purer form of 
ritual, but so far as we know the ritual remained practically 
unchanged to the end of paganism.* 

Scientific theories of sacrifice are very recent, dating only 
from the second half of the last century, and originated in the 
first instance with the English school of anthropologists. Let 
us, therefore, very briefly review the theories of sacrifice and 
their bearing on the buphonia advanced by the three recent 
English investigators of primitive religious beliefs, Robertson 
Smith, Frazer and Farnell. 

Robertson Smith tried to explain the mysterious rites by the 
survival of early totemistic ideas, i. e. the belief in an animal 
ancestor of a clan or of tribal kinship with a sacred animal. 
Whereas Tyler had maintained that sacrifice was originally 
merely a gift offered the gods by men to win their favor and 
curb their enmity—the gift slowly becoming transformed into 
one of homage, which in turn became one of renunciation, 
Smith, on the basis of the recently recognized existence of 
totemism, distinguished three types—the honorific, piacular and 
mystic. The essential feature of the first was that the god and 
worshippers shared in the sacrifice and so became commensals 
or table companions, the sacrificial meal renewing the bond be- 
tween them and the victim which originally was the animal 
of a hostile totem-kin : the second arose from the need of aton- 
ing for bloodshed within the kinship group, where the culprit, 
if found, was punished, and if not, a substitute, i.e. the non- 
human member of the totem-kin, the totem animal: in the 
third, traced back to the same cycle of ideas as the second, the 
god himself is slain and eaten by the worshippers.* In. his 
theory later remodeled to meet objections raised, he made god, 
victim and human group all of one kin, and the animal or totem 


* Athenaeus, 147 A. 

* This was his name in Cyprus; Athen. 174 A. In the Iliad this is the 
name given to Hector’s friend Podes; 17, 577. 

* Human sacrifice lingered on in certain parts of the Roman empire 
down to Hadrian’s age:-cf. Porphyry, II, 54-7. 

*See article “ Sacrifice”, Encycl. Britannica, oth ed. 
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the earlier form of the god, and the sacrifice originally a com- 
munion in which god and worshippers have a bond of kinship; 
from this communal sacrifice piacular sacrifices grew, explained 
by the idea of the mystic union of god and worshippers. In 
short the essential feature of his reasoning is that a group 
claims kindred with an animal god or a sacred animal, from 
whose flesh the group abstained except on certain ceremonial 
occasions when it is eaten to strengthen the tie of kinship. In 
applying his theory to the buphonia,’ he emphasized, as 
Botticher had done, the literal meaning of the word Bovddna, 
the sense of guilt which rested on the slayers in the efforts of 
all concerned to shift the blame, the exile of the priest who 
dealt the blow, and the legend (in Theophrastus) which con- 
nected these rites with the admission of a stranger into the 
community, and the subsequent trial of the axe. He concludes 
that the ox was a sacred animal or totem, whose slaying was 
sacrilegious—a divine animal akin to the clan, so that the 
buphonia is a reminiscence of a primitive age when oxen—and 
perhaps all herds—were sacred.? Similar rituals to that of 


* Relig. of the Semites, p. 304 sq. 

N. W. Thomas, in his article on Sacrifice, in the Britannica (11th edi- 
tion), has combated the commensal doctrine of Smith, denying it was 
a primitive right of adoption. He believes the custom of eating the 
victim’s body does not necessarily spring from any idea of communion 
with the god, for it may arise from a desire to incorporate sanctity 
which has been imparted to it—which is based on the idea that eating 
anything causes its qualities to pass into the eater. When the victim— 
like the corn-spirit—is an animal especially associated with the god, 
the god may be said to be eaten, though even here there is no indication 
of giving a portion of the victim to the god. 

* According to classical writers the plough-ox could not be slaughtered 
because he was himself an agriculturist and so a companion to the 
raborer at his work; so Ael. V, 14; Varro, de re rust. II, 5, 3. Both 
Varro, § 4, and Columella, de re rust. c. VI. Praef. 7, state that the slay- 
ing of an ox was prohibited at Athens on pain of death. Frazer, 
Pausanias, II, p. 304, thinks these statements were inferred from 
the ritual of the buphonia; but they were more probably merely 
reminiscences of an older period when such animals were sacred. 
Herodotus says the Libyans and Egyptians abstained from cow’s meat 
though they sacrificed bulls; IV, 186; cf. II, 41; a similar statement is 
made for Phoenicia by Porphyry, de abstinentia, II, 11. Pliny says the 
slaughter of a laboring ox in Rome in the early days was punished with 
excommunication: H. N. 8, 70. The old idea has survived in some parts 
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the Diipolia existed in other parts of Greece, e. g. the sacrifices 
to the Syrian goddess described by the pseudo-Lucian,’ and 
the worship of Zeus Lycaeus in Arcadia already mentioned.” 

Frazer’s views of sacrifice, though partly based on those of 
Smith, are somewhat different. He does not believe it has been 
proved that totemism ever existed among the Greeks or any of 
the Aryan peoples. He believes a truer explanation of the 
buphonia is to assume with Mannhardt* that the ox, instead 
of being a totem animal, was a vegetarian spirit. He thinks 
the festival must have been a harvest one, as the ritual of 
placing fruits and barley on an altar is in harmony with such a 
feast, as is also the sacramental character of the repast of which 
all partook, exactly as is done in modern Europe. The tradi- 
tional origin of the feast—to avert sterility—also points to the 
same conclusion. His view of sacrifice is, that while the sacri- 
fice of the god may have been piacular, it was also intended 
to preserve his divine life against decay of age. He exemplifies 
his theory by two sorts of cases; first the slaying of the man- 
god which is frequently the king; secondly the annual slaying 
of the representative of the spirit of vegetation, or corn-spirit. 
He finds the explanation of the buphonia in the latter sort. 
The mode of selecting the victim suggests that the ox which 
tasted the corn was looked upon as a corn deity, whose flesh 
was ceremonially eaten, and which was slain at the end of the 
harvest only to rise again with increased powers of production. 
The setting up of the stuffed hide and the yoking to the plough 
are comparable to the resurrection of the tree-spirit in the 
person of its representative.* 


of Greece into modern times; see G. Mariti, Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria and Palestine (1791-2) I, 35. 

* De dea Syria, 58: in these rites the worshippers sacrificed by throw- 
ing animals from the top of the propylaea of the goddess’s temple and 
even cast down their own children, “calling them oxen”. 

* Cf. Farnell, p. 92: he sees in this Zeus the “ Wolf-God” of a wolf- 
clan, i.e. the Lycaonids, in whose legends human sacrifice and lycan- 
thropy were prominent. 

* Op. cit. pp. 58 sq. 

*Golden Bough’ 295 sq.: cf. Pausanias II, 304. On pages 295-6 he 
cites a similar custom of our day at Beauce, France, where on the 
24-5th of April of each year the peasants make a straw man (called the 
“Great Mondard”) in the belief that the old one is dead. It is carried 
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Ingenious as Frazer’s theory is in explaining many features 
of the buphonia, it is not satisfactory. He has gathered 
evidence to prove that many primitive peoples look upon the 
ox as a vegetation divinity, and he even mentions a present- 
day Chinese custom of making an effigy of an ox stuffed with 
grain, which is an almost exact duplicate of the Athenian cus- 
tom ; and he has given proof of the religio-political significance 
of the ox in Attic worship, especially in the cult of Zeus.1 And 
without reference to totemism he explains how a primitive 
tribe may look upon an animal as divine, conciliate it and make 
reparation for slaying it, e. g. to avoid a blood-feud with its 
kindred. But his solution hardly explains why the slaying of 
the first ox at Athens should have aroused so deep a sense of 
guilt, when no such feeling is evidenced elsewhere in the slay- 
ing of the corn-spirit. It certainly does not explain the flight 
of the slayer nor the trial of the axe. 

Farnell? agrees with Smith that a survival of totemism— 
which he looks upon as only a special form of the larger fallacy 
_peculiar to primitive men of endowing animals with human 
characteristics—best explains the ritual of the buphonia. The 
feeling of guilt on the part of the slayer is explained by assum- 
ing that the ox was regarded as being of the same kindred as 
the worshippers: thus he would have felt the same sense of 
guilt as if he had slain one of his own kindred and so would 
have gone into voluntary exile. He believes this assumption is 
confirmed by that part of the legend which made the admission 
of Sopatros into citizenship dependent upon his eating of the 
flesh of the ox with the other citizens at the sacrificial feast; 


in procession through the town and hung on the oldest apple-tree until 
the apples are gathered, when it is burned or cast into the river. The 
man who plucks the first fruits of the tree becomes the “great 
Mondard” or representative of the tree-spirit. He explains this curi- 
ous custom on the ground that primitive folk fear to taste the first 
fruits of a crop until a ceremony has made it pious to do so, since they 
belong to a divinity; whoever dares to take them is the god in human 
form. 

* Two inscriptions, C. I. A. III, 71 and 273, show that the Zeus of the 
Palladium homicide court was served by a priest called Bovgiyns — 
“yoker of oxen”. We know the bull and the ram were the chief vic- 
tims sacrificed to Zeus. 

? Cults, Appendix to ch. IV, pp. 88 sq. 
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for thereby he became of one flesh with them. To harmonize 
this theory with that of Frazer, we must suppose that in this 
case the deity of vegetation—personified as an ox—had been 
taken as a totem by an agriculturat tribe. We have already 
seen that the festival indicates that Zeus originally was an 
agricultural deity. Both Smith and Frazer have collected evi- 
dence to show the primitive custom of slaying the god in the 
form of a divine animal and the eating of its flesh. Hartland 
also, in his Legend of Perseus,’ believes that when a religious 
community is at the same time a family, clan or tribe in early 
society, each member of the kin testifies and renews his union 
with the rest by taking part in a sacrificial meal in which the 
totem god is eaten by the worshippers. Frazer, however, be- 
lieves that no satisfactory evidence has been adduced in support 
of this theory, and so rejects the totemistic solution. If the 
Greeks ever based their society on totemism—which Frazer 
denies—Farnell admits they had left that stage far behind 
before the historic period,*® but he believes the traces of an 
institution which has long disappeared can be found both in 
legends and ritual, and thus concludes: ‘“ When we find indica- 
tions that the animal that is venerated and occasionally sacri- 
ficed, is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide a 
reasonable key to the puzzle ”.* Whether the ultimate solution 
of the buphonia is to be found in totemism or some other 
primitive fact, Farnell believes that certain traces of the 
“theanthropic ” * animal are well attested in the ritual of Zeus. 


* (1894-6), II, 236. 

? Westermarck also follows Frazer’s idea: Origin and Development 
of Moral Ideas, II (1908), pp. 210-11. 

* Descent through females, a fact generally found with totemism, also 
cannot be proved to have existed anywhere in Greece, though certain 
legends seem to point to it. 

*P. o2. 

*i. e. the semi-divine, semi-human sacrificial animal; the term was 
coined by Robertson Smith. Farnell, pp. 93 sq., cites several examples 
of ritual stories in Greece, in which animals were substituted for human 
victims, and explains these as probably arising from the deceptive 
appearance of many sacrifices where the victim was treated as human. 
Thus the legend of. Athamas and Zeus Laphystius (see Hdt. VII, 197) 
illustrated the double view of human sacrifice, the confusion between 
human and animal offerings. This same blend characterized the 
Diipolia. 
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Our knowledge of the whole subject of totemism in Greece is 
still too meager for us authoritatively to explain all the details 
in the ritual of the buphonia. All we can say with certainty 
is that this ritual was in some way connected with agrarian 
rites, and with probability that it had some form of totemism 
behind it. It seems to show that the early community which 
centered around the Acropolis believed it was mystically main- 
tained by eating an ox as a sacrament, in which ox, god and 
worshippers were akin. Slowly the special deity of an agricul- 
tural ox-clan grew to become the god of the State. 

The first act in the drama of the Diipolia, then, was the 
buphonia or slaying of the ox, which took place at the altar 
of Zeus Polieus on the Acropolis. The second act was the 
ceremonial trial of the axe, which was enacted at the Pry- 
taneum ; and here also in all probability occurred the third act— 
the common sacrificial meal. It was doubtless at this feast that 
the silver drinking cup (xapyjovov dpyvpovv) of Zeus Polieus, 
mentioned in inscriptions as among the treasures kept in the 
Parthenon, was used.t' This brings us to a discussion of the 
Prytaneum and the trials of animals and inanimate things 
held there all through classical antiquity; and it will be our 
task to see if there is any truth in the tradition handed down 
by Pausanias that these legal processes had their origin in the 
trial of the axe used by the first ox-slayer. 

The Prytaneum, as is well known, was simply the Hotel de 
Ville of Athens as of every Greek town.? In it was the common 
hearth of the city,* which represented the unity and vitality of 
the community. From its perpetual fire (rip doBeorov) ,* colon- 
ists carried sparks to their new homes as a symbol of fealty ° 
and here in early times the chieftain or spitams probably dwelt. 
In the synoecism of Theseus the prytanea of the separate com- 
munities of Attica were joined in a central one at Athens as a 


*C. I. A. I, 154, 1. 7: II, 649; 652; 660; for other sacrificial utensils 
see C. I. G. 140, 141, 150: etc. 

* On the Prytanea in general, see Hagemann, De Graecorum prytaneis, 
Vratislaviae, 1881; Frazer, Journ. Philol. XIV (1885), pp. 145 sq. 

® Aristotle, Polit. VI, 8 p. 1322 b 28; Plut. Quaest. conviv. VI, 8. 1; 
Pollux, I, 7 and IX, 40; C. I. A. II, 467, 1. 6; etc. 

*Cf. Aristotle, 1. c.; C. I. A., 1. c.; and Plut. Numa 9. 

®Schol. on Aristides, III, p. 48: Etym. Magn. p. 694, s. v. mpvraveia, 
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sign of their union.’ It was here that the images of Eirene 
and Hestia stood;* foreign ambassadors, famous citizens, 
strangers and athletes were entertained here,* and in the same 
building the laws of Solon were displayed,* and before Draco’s 
day the archon eponymus used it as a dwelling.’ The site of 
the Prytaneum, and so of the court under discussion, is not 
definitely settled. It is generally supposed that in the lapse of 
centuries several buildings bore the name. 

Many believe the original Prytaneum of the royal period must 
have been on the Acropolis. Certainly in the time of Pausanias 
it was near the Agraulium on the north slope of the Acropolis, 
a little to the east.* In recent years Ernst Curtius has pro- 
pounded a theory that the earliest Prytaneum, containing the 
hearth of Athens, was in the King’s palace on the Acropolis 
which was the earliest center of public life, where the King 
sacrificed and the people assembled.?’. Though Hestia always 


* Thucyd. 2. 15; cf. Plut. Theseus, 24. 

* Paus. 1. 18. 3; cf. Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 847 D. 

* Aristoph. Acharn. 124 sq.; Equites 709 (and Schol. on 167) ; Demosth. 
7. 20; Poll. IX, 40; cf. Plato, Apol. 36. The stewards of the Pana- 
thenaic games had meals here during the festival; Aristotle, Constit. 
of Athens, 62. 2. 

* The so-called doves: Plut. Solon 25; Paus. 1. 18. 3; Harpocrat. s. v. 
the doves and xipBes, Poll. VIII, 128. 

* Arist. Const. 3. 5. 

*1. 18. 3; cf. Judeich, Rhein. Mus. XLVII, 55. From the words of 
Paus. § 4—évrevder (i.e. from the Prytaneum) és ra ris 
—we infer it was near the top of the rock; cf. Gerhard, Phil. IV, 382; 
Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech. I, 295; Petersen, Arch. Ztg. X, 412; Wachs- 
muth, Stadt Athen, 1. 221 sq.; Harrison, Anc. Athens, 165-8. Bd6tticher 
believed he had found remnants of it between the churches of Hagios 
Soter and Hagios Simeon, just behind Hagios Nicolaos: Philol. Suppl. 
Bd. III (1867), 359 sq. For this position see Curtius, Topogr. Karte VI, 
at end of his Stadtgesch.; and Hitzig-Bliimner, Paus. I. Tafel 2. But 
Milchhofer, Baum. Denkmaler, art. Athen, 1. 172, says no remnants are 
to be found. The street of the Tripods began at the Prytaneum; 
Paus. I. 20. I. 

"Cf. Poll. IX, 40. For the theory of Curtius, see Stadtgeschichte, 
(Berlin 1891), pp. 51, 60, 224-5, 302: cf. Attische Studien (1863-4) 
II, 62, 65. His views have been accepted by Scholl, in Hermes VI 
(1872), p. 19 (cf. Jen. Litteraturztg. (1875), p. 600); Hagemann, 
p. 22sq. and Marindin (Smith’s Dict. of Antiq.’ 2, p. 514). 
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kept her original seat on the Acropolis,’ as the city grew, her 
hearth was transferred to the old agora which he assumes was 
south of the Acropolis.2, Here a new hearth and palace *— 
inseparable from the Prytaneum—arose as representative of the 
older ones and thereafter the King came down and treated with 
his people there.* Nearby stood the Bucoleum, which at first 
was a sort of dairy and royal slaughter-house, but later the 
residence of the King-archon, where, down to the fourth century 
B. C., during the festival of the Anthesteria, the ceremonial 
marriage of his wife to Dionysus took place.® Still later, as the 
space north of the Acropolis and east of the Cerameicus began 
to be pysed—a change already noticeable in the Peisistratid era— 
the hearth and Prytaneum were transferred to the north slope of 
the Acropolis where Pausanias saw them. Curtius believes the 
change took place in Macedonian times and under the initiative 
of Demetrius Phalereus toward the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c.° As this part of the city was originally a suburb, 
he believes the Prytaneum could not have stood there in early 
days. The new one in comparison with the old one in the agora 
was a magnificent building.” The older one was so eclipsed by 
the newer that eventually only certain judicial functions, the 
court under discussion, were carried on in its vicinity. Curtius 


*C. I. A. III, 316, 317. 

? Here he follows Thucyd. II, 15: this was the region of Kydathenaion, 
where the nobles dwelt; cf. Hesychius, s. v. Kvda0nvaios ; etc. 

®Bacikevov; cf. Poll. VIII, 111. 

* Just so Numa built his regia at the foot of the Palatine on the edge 
of the Forum; cf. Servius, Verg. Aen. 8, 363. 

* Arist. Const. 3. 5. Bekk. Anecd. gr. 449, 19-21, says the Bucoleum 
and Prytaneum were together; cf. Suidas, s. v. &pxwv. Poll. VIII, m1 
says the palace and Bucoleum were together. Also the Acuov mediov was 
in the neighborhood: Zenob. 4. 93; cf. Bekk. 278, 4; 293, 32 and 206. 14; 
Phot. s. v. redia; Diogenianus, VI, 13; Hesych. s. v. Acuotd mediov. Per- 
haps the sacred ploughing (Sovgiyios, sc. &poros) mentioned by Plut. 
Coniug. Praecept. 42, cf. Hesych. s. v. Bovgiyns, Philo, 2. 6. 30, took place 
near the Bucoleum; cf. Botticher, 1. c. p. 316. ; 

*He was governor of Athens 317-311 B. c., and was driven from the 
city in 306 B. Cc. 

Tolxos wéyas (Schol. Thucyd. 2. 14): the old one was called olxicxos 
(Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 167). The new one was also called Hpvramxév : 
C. I. A. IE, 390, 1. 20; 391; 304; 417; etc, 
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believes they never took place in the building mentioned by 
Pausanias.* 

The arguments of Curtius have been vigorously opposed.’ 
Thus Poland places the Prytaneum in the temenos of Dionysus 
év Aiuvats, where Aristotle places the Bucoleum, in which the 
marriage already mentioned was celebrated.’ Curtius had 
placed this enclosure east of the old agora, i. e. south of the 
eastern end of the Acropolis.* Dorpfeld has given strong rea- 
sons for locating it south of the Areopagus, i. e. southwest of 
the Acropolis.’ Poland, therefore, places the older of the two 
Prytanea, for with Curtius he assumes there were two, in that 
region.® Lastly, Lipsius believes the court of the Prytaneum 
must always have been in the agora.’ Though the question 
cannot be settled and though the arguments of both Curtius and 
Poland seem plausible, there is no real evidence that the Pry- 
taneum after the royal period ever stood anywhere else than 
on the northern slope of the Acropolis, where Pausanias 
saw it.® 


*We get no help in solving the problem from Pausanias whose 
description of the murder courts (1. 28. 5-8. 11) seems to be only an 
antiquarian excursus, introduced into his narrative on mentioning the 
Areopagus. Such courts would be unimportant for travellers and they 
were widely separated, from the Areopagus to the Piraeus: see Schubart, 
Jahrb. f. Philol. XCVII, 825 sq.; Wachsmuth, op. cit. 1. 132 (cf. Rhein. 
Mus. XXIV, 36); Hagemann, p. 28, n. 46. However, Curtius, p. 280, 
believes Pausanias’ account is topographical and that Roman travellers 
would be interested in these courts as they honored Athens as the cradle 
of their legal system (cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. VIII, 38). 

?e. g. by Bursian, de foro Athen. 13; Lolling, Hellen. Landeskunde 
u. Topogr. (Miiller’s Handbuch, III, p. 320, n. 3), and others named in 
the text. 

*Griech. Stud. H. Lipsius dargbr. (1804), p. 85. 

*Op. cit. p. 61, fig. 13; cf. O. Miller, Kleine Schriften, II, 156, who 
placed it beneath the east end of the Acropolis, and Botticher, |. c., to 
the north. 

* Athen. Mitt. XVII, 439; XIX, 143. 

* Doérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. XX, 185, also assumes two, the one mentioned 
by Pausanias being of Roman origin, the other, southwest of the 
Acropolis ; cf. also Maas, de Lenaeo et Delphinio, Greifswald, 1891, p. 7. 

*Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren [based on Meier-Sché- 
mann’s Der Attische Process’ (1881-6) ], I (1905), 58. 

* See Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 172; cf. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 1. 46; 
for discussion of location see Hitzig-Bliimner, Pausanias, I (1896), 1, 
I, pp. 221-212; cf. p. 316. 
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One of the important features of the Prytaneum was the 
curious murder process held in its immediate neighborhood. 
Many Greek writers and inscriptions mention these trials, which 
appear to have comprehended three kinds of cases. In the 
first place, if a murderer was unknown or could not be found, 
he was nevertheless tried; also lifeless things, such as stones, 
beams, pieces of iron, etc., which had caused the death of a 
man by falling upon him, were tried here, as well as animals 
which had similarly been the cause of death. 

For the first case Aristotle says tersely: “ Whenever [the 
King-archon] does not know the one who did the deed, suit 
is brought against the doer”. Plato, whose striking precepts 
for his ideal laws were largely taken from existing Athenian 
laws,” gives the procedure more fully: “ If a man is found dead, 
and his murderer be unknown, and after a diligent search can- 
not be detected, there shall be the same proclamation as in the 
previous cases, and the same interdict on the murderer; and 
they shall proceed against him and announce in the agora, that 
he who-has slain such and such a person and has been con- 
victed of murder, shall not set his foot in the temples, nor at all 
in the country of the murdered man, and if he appears and is 
discovered, he shall die and be cast forth unburied beyond the 
border ”’.® 

The second case is given by Demosthenes in his speech 
against Aristocrates in these words: “ If a stone or a piece of 
wood or iron or anything similar falls and strikes a man, 
and the person who threw the thing is unknown, but the thing 
which killed the man is known and in the hands of the judges, 
it is tried at the Prytaneum”.* He goes on to argue that if it 


* Constitution of Athens, 57. 4: wh eli moinoayra, 
Spdcavr: Kayxaver. Here Mommsen, Feste, p. 519, n. 7, wrongly makes 
dpdcarr: neuter, referring to the thing causing the death: thus he would 
do away with the first case entirely, whose existence is proved by several 
writers. 46 dpdcas regularly means “culprit”: cf. Plato, Laws, IX, 
874 B; Soph. Trachin. 1108; etc. 

* Lipsius, op. cit. p. 131. 

* Laws, IX, 874 A (Jowett) : cf. Pollux, VIII, 120, who states the law 
clearly. 

*23. 76 (followed by Harpocrat, s. v. éwi IIpuvravelw; and epitomized 
by Suidas, Photius, etc. s. v. éwi Ipuravelw): cf. Etymol. Magn. 362. 55; 
Bekk. 311, 15; Aeschines, 3. 244; Paus. 1. 28. 10; Aristotle, Const. 57. 4; 
Poll. VIII, 120. 
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is not right that inanimate and senseless things (Trav ayixwv cai 
By petexdvtwv tov dpoveiv), when under such a charge, should 
be left untried, it is surely impious that a man who is possibly 
innocent, but who, even if guilty, is at all events a human 
being, should be adjudged without a hearing and be given over 
to his accusers. Plato, who gives the law in full, exempts from 
its operation thunderbolts or “other fatal darts from the 
gods ”, and makes no distinction between men falling upon the 
thing or the thing falling upon them.* 

Of the trial of animals we know but little. The fact that 
they took place is attested by Aristotle? and especially Plato, 
who says: “And if a beast of burden or other animal cause 
the death of anyone, except in case of anything of that kind 
happening in the public contests, the kinsmen of the deceased 
shall prosecute the slayer for murder, and the wardens of 
the country, such, and so many as the kinsmen appoint, shall 
try the cause, and let the beast, when condemned, be slain by 
them and cast beyond the borders ”.* 

In order to understand the issues raised by cases of this kind, 
we must keep in mind the Greek view of homicide. Manifestly 
the second case (and probably the third) was merely an ampli- 
fication of the first ; if the human murderer could not be found, 
the thing or animal that had been the agent in the slaying, if it 
could be found, had to be tried. For the idea was that, in case 
of a murder, not only a crime had been committed, but also 
a pollution had been caused in the community and some person 
or thing was to blame and must be punished to rid the state of 
defilement. A good idea of the Greek view that one or other 
was responsible is afforded by the subject-matter of Antiphon’s 
Second Tetralogy. A boy was killed by running in the way of a 
javelin hurled by a youth who was practicing javelin-throwing 
in the gymnasium. The boy’s father immediately accused the 
youth of accidental homicide. The question to be decided was, 
who was to blame? Evidently it was the boy, the youth or the 
javelin. If either of the first two, the case would be referred to 
the court of the Palladium, where cases of unpremeditated 
homicide were tried: if the javelin, it would be assigned to the 


*Laws IX, 873 E-874A. 
* Constit. 57. 4. '  *Laws, IX 873E (Jowett). 
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Prytaneum. In the actual case, however, it was only a question 
of living agents, and the boy’s father haled the youth before the 
Palladium. The judges had nothing to do with the question of 
how far either youth or boy was morally to blame ; they only had 
to decide who was the cause of death and the existing laws fixed 
the penalty. Nor must we think there was any lack of serious- 
ness in the Greek view-point. We only have to remember that 
Pericles and Protagoras are said to have spent a whole day 
arguing just such a question.’ 

As to how these trials were condlibeed we have but little 
information. We know that like all other murder trials at 
Athens they took place in the open air, so that, as Antiphon 
says, the judges might not sit under the same roof with one 
accused of impiety.2 From a hint in the passage already quoted 
from Plato, in reference to the trials of unknown murderers, 
we can infer that the proceedings at the Prytaneum were the 
same as those in all the other Athenian homicide courts. This 
procedure we know from statements in various writers, 
especially from the orators. Thus the indictment (ypad7 ¢dvov) 
was laid by the relatives of the victim within the usual degree 
of cousins’ children inclusive. For the nearest of kin was 
bound by religious sanction from the earliest times to avenge 
blood guilt. The judicial summons (pécxAnos),* that the 
murderer appear before the King-archon® and answer the 
charges, was made by the kinsman before witnesses. The writ 
was not made against any suspect by name in the case of un- 


*Plut. Pericles, 36. 

*V. 11: cf. Aristotle, Const. 57. 4. The homicide cases were tried éxi 
Tladdadlw, éri Aedgiviy, etc.; cf. Aristot. 57. 3; Demosth. 23, 71, 74, 76. 
Pausanias, though using ré in the other cases, says év IIpuravely, 
1. 28. 10; but probably this is without significance. Similarly among the 
ancient Germans, courts were in the open air: cf. Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechtsaltertiimer (ed. Heusler and Hiibner, 1899), pp. 793 sq. 

* Demosth. 47. 72; law, 43, 57; C. I. A. I, 61, 1. 17. Of course in the 
first case there could be no arrest (4raywy%), which only happened when 
the man was caught in the act (én abrogdpw): cf. Antiphon, V, 9; 
Andoc. 1. 88; Demosth. 24. 113. 

*Demosth. 43. 15; Lysias, 104, 13; Aristoph. Vespae, 1041; cf. Plato, 
Laws VIII, 846 B, and IX, 855 D. 

* Arist. Constit. 57. 3. 
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known murderers, but ran generally “‘ against those who had 
done and slain”. The prosecutor uttered at the funeral the 
solemn denunciation, technically called zpéppyors,? warning the 
murderer to keep away from all public places, sanctuaries, 
assemblies, etc. This interdict was repeated by the King- 
archon in the agora.* It was felt to be necessary to keep the 
people free of contagion, and temples and altars would have 
become unclean from the murderer’s presence ; and these were 
the very places where men were wont to come to be purified. 
This pollution continued until the manslayer had expiated his 
crime by proper ceremonies.’ If the man ever returned and 
was seen walking in the public places, the prosecutor could 
carry him off to prison where he would remain until tried 
again. He was safe as long as he kept away, and whoever 
killed him under those conditions was himself treated as a 
murderer.’ Three successive investigations in three succes- 


*Demosth. 47. 69; cf. Arist. Constit. 57. 4. 

? Antiphon, V, 88; VI, 6; Demosth. 47, 69; Plato, Laws, IX, 871 C, 
873 A, etc. Those who met a violent death at Athens were interred with 
peculiar formalities. We learn from several writers, (Demosth. ibid., 
_Eurip. Troad. 1148, Harpocration, s. v. éweveyxeiv Sépv) that, to symbolize 
the pursuit of the murderer, the accuser carried a spear in front of the 
procession, and, after having made the proclamation at the tomb, stuck 
it upright on the grave and watched it for three days. 

* Demosth. 20, 158; law, 23, 37; Antiph. V, 10; cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
236, where the denunciation of the murderer of Laius put into the 
mouth of Oedipus is borrowed from Attic law. Plato, Laws, IX, 871 A, 
says if the kindred fail to prosecute they also become involved in pollu- 
tion and become hateful to the gods. 

* Arist. 1. c.; Bekk. 310, 6-9; Plato, Laws, IX, 874A. Plato in this 
passage says the mpéppyors is given in the case of unknown murderers 
after conviction. 

*Cf. Aeschyl. Eumen. 230, where the chorus of Furies say they will 
pursue Orestes to death; also ibid. 421-3, where they say they will 
hound him to “ where to rejoice not is the appointed doom”. 

*Demosth. 23. 80; law, 23. 28; cf. Plato, Laws, IX, 865, who mentions 
an “ancient tale” that the murdered man is angry at his slayer, and, 
when he sees him walking in his accustomed haunts, becomes disordered 
and this disorder is communicated to the slayer. Therefore the homicide 
must stay away from the land of his victim for one year or be punished. 

* Demosth. 23. 37. 
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sive months were made by the King-archon,! and the case was 
tried on the last three days of the fourth.” 

Such in brief, then, was the procedure in all murder trials at 
Athens. In the cases at the Prytaneum, however, though the 
culprits were solemnly heard and condemned, there seems, as 
Cauer has shown,' to have been no proper decision (d:ayvevar), 

owing to the fact that such trials were more religious than 
judicial in character, like the deodand trials in England. We 
know that the tokens of the slaying, as well as animals, if 
found guilty, were cast beyond the borders, to free the land 
from pollution.* 


WALTER WooppurRNn Hype. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


? Antiph. VI, 42. 

? * Poll. VIII, 117; cf. Antiph. 1. c., who says the last three months of 
the Attic year were excluded for trying homicide cases because the 
archon was not allowed to hand them over to his successor. 

* Verhandl. d. 40. Philol.-Versamml. zu Gorlitz, 110. 

* Aeschines 3. 244; Poll. VIII, 120; Paus. 6. 11. 6 (=the sea at Thasos, 
i. e. the border) ; Harpocrat.; etc. Plato, Laws IX, 874 A, also adds that 
the unknown murderer, if later found, “shall die and be cast forth 
unburied beyond the border ”. 


(To be continued) 
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III—RELIGIOUS BURLESQUE IN ARISTOPHANES 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


The student of Aristophanes is confronted with at least 
two questions raised by the poet’s treatment of the gods. How 
could one who attacked Socrates and Euripides for their 
views about the gods permit himself to portray the divinities 
in such ridiculous and despicable guise? And how was it that 
if he could allow himself such inconsistency, the Athenian 
people did not bring him to trial for impiety, as they did many 
another for words perhaps less compromising ? 

It is the purpose of this paper to present certain considera- 
tions, which, if they do not solve the problem, do, I think, 
shed some light upon it. I have no space to refer to the pas- 
sages in which the gods are burlesqued,—they are fairly 
familiar ;? it is enough to state that in the extant plays most 
of the deities except Apolio and Athena are burlesqued, and 
we have no assurance that these two escaped in the thirty or so 
plays that have perished. In general, too, religious burlesque is 
not characteristic of the choral passages,” some of which, indeed, 
have the force and fervor of religious hymns; and all the 
paraphernalia of religion, except the gods themselves, escape 
with a rather innocuous type of satire, if satire it can be 
called at all. 

Much has been said of what is called the “impiety” of 
Aristophanes. Some, like Behaghel*® and Boettiger,* deny 
its existence and maintain that the poet was attacking only 
superstition. To say nothing of the difficulty of distinguishing 
superstition and religion, Pascal’s collection’ of references to 
what may fairly be called superstitions shows that they are 


1The material is collected in Pascal, Dioniso: Saggio sulla religione e 
la parodia religiosa in Aristofane, Catania, 1911, but little or no attempt 
is made to solve the problem posed by religious parody itself. 

* Pascal, op. cit. 66 f. 

* Behaghel, De vetere comoedia deos irridente, 1856. 

* Boettiger, Aristophanes impunitus deorum gentilium irrisor, 1837. 

* Dioniso, chapter 10. 
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usually mentioned not with satiric intent,—indeed the poet -is 
singularly lenient toward them,—but to give local or dramatic 
color. 

Others, like Mahaffy,1 Hild,? and Kock,? emphasize the 
impiety of Aristophanes and ascribe his attacks on Socrates and 
Euripides to motives of policy and the desire to please a thor- 
oughly sceptical and irreligious public. Still others concede 
that the poet was impious but attempt in various ways to mini- 
mize the effect of his ridicule. Ridicule was not so keenly 
felt by the Athenian as by the modern man ‘; the gods are fond 
of a joke,® even on themselves; perhaps they even relish a bit 
of disrespect *; the Ionian was on very easy terms with his 


gods; nothing popularizes like genial ridicule.’ 


Leaving aside for the present the troublesome and disputed 
question of what the Athenian meant by do¢éBea and how far 
one might go in words if his acts conformed to public ritual, 
it has become clear to me that only a superficial answer to the 
problem of religious burlesque can be reached unless we go 
deeper and consider the poet not merely in himself but in 
connection with popular comedy. We then see that burlesque 
of deity is not confined to Ionians and that it is a very early, 
if not an essential, element in Greek comedy. It was almost as 
much a characteristic of comedy as was ridicule of human 
individuals. The fragments of the Taxiarchs of Eupolis, in 
which the soft and effeminate Dionysus visits the lower world 
to learn the art of warfare from a famous dead general,’ -sug- 
gest our poet’s portrayal of the same deity, developing blisters 
in each most tender spot as he tries to work his passage across 
the Stygian lake in Gaffer Charon’s boat. Cratinus in his 
Dionysalexandros ® does no better by him than did Aristophanes 
in the Empousa scene of the Frogs. Throughout Attic comedy 


* History of Classical Greek Literature I, 465. 

* Aristophanes impietatis reus, 92 and 131; cf. 3. 

* Aristophanes und die Gétter des Volksglaubens; Jahrb. fiir kl. 
Phil. Suppl. Bd. III, 1857, 67-1009. 

* Thirlwall, History of Greece, III, 83. 

* Wright, Greek Literature, 299, quoting Plato, Crat. 406 C. Deschanel, 
Etudes sur Aristophane, 305. 

* Deschanel, 311 f. 

*G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 46. 

*Schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 347. 
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the character of Dionysus was evidently fixed and conventional 
as gluttonous, vainglorious, and lecherous, and Aristophanes, 
when he drew his comic picture, was simply following the 
conventional line of Attic comedy, possibly with somewhat 
unusual verve and daring. 

But such portrayal of deity was not exclusively Attic, nor 
even Ionic. In Dorian Syracuse, years before, when the 
germs of what afterwards became comedy were in process of 
development, Epicharmus produced burlesques on Homer and 
Hesiod. In the “ Marriage of Hebe”, Zeus is* a gluttonous 
obese Gargantua, Athena a street musician who makes Castor 
and Pollux dance an obscene figure to her flute ; Hephaestus is 
the harlequin of the troupe, and the Muses are transformed to 
fish-wives. It is probable, indeed, that religious burlesque 
was more adapted to the free air of Attica than to any Doric 
community, even a Sicilian city. Certainly the Ionian was 
very fond of it, even outside of comedy. In Homer there are 
the battles of the gods, and the picture of Ares and Aphrodite 
in the lay of Demodocus. In these and other Homeric pictures 
the significant thing is not so much the immorality of the 
deities,—immoral conduct on the part of the gods characterizes 
most mythologies,—but the tone of banter with which their 
failings are set forth. Then, too, the satyr play parodied the 
myths of gods and heroes, and must have been a type of bur- 
lesque. The Plautine Amphitryo, though not strictly a native 
product, goes to show that Rome appreciated mythological 
travesty. I have wondered if the Hebrew ever indulged in it. 
If he did, the traces have been singularly well edited out of our 
texts. Crudities are left, but the tone is everywhere serious. 
The ass, for example, is a marchen motif, which easily lends 
itself to humorous treatment,? as in the mediaeval Christmas 
play, but the story of Balaam’s ass is remarkably free from the 
humorous tone. In another distinctly marchen-like motif, that 
of the Samson story, there is an unmistakable dash of humor, 
but if the hero was originally a divine figure, his divinity has 
been thoroughly obscured, and it is a very human Samson who 
fritters away his God-given strength in puerile acts and showy 
feats of daring. 


* Deschanel, op. cit. 311. 
*W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, Mythus und Religion, III, r11 f. 
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In mediaeval Christianity there is, of course, a very different 
tale to tell. It is unnecessary to rehearse the steps by which 
tragedy and comedy were introduced into the liturgy of the 
church for educational purposes, at first in the church edifice 
and in Latin, but, with the growth of their popularity, outside 
the church also and in the vernacular. Detail of a more or 
less trivial character, added to the scriptural account, afforded 
an entrance to comedy and certain characters came to be relied 
upon to play the clown and furnish fun for the crowd. When 
the mysteries fell into the hands of the guilds, though still com- 
posed by the ecclesiastics, the comic element certainly lost noth- 
ing. Noah’s refractory wife in the Chester pageant of the 
Deluge, who, when finally constrained to leave her gossips and 
enter the ark, answers her good husband’s welcome with a 
resounding slap, “ et victa dat alapam ” ; and Gill the ingenious 
wife of Mac, the sheep-stealer in the Wakefield Second Shep- 
herd’s play, illustrate the milder type of humor, humor applied 
to characters which have little or nothing to do with the 
Biblical narrative itself. But the burlesque easily and early 
laid hold upon characters of more importance. The devil is 
especially burlesqued and humiliated. Nor do saints and 
apostles escape.’ It is curious, when we remember that the 
plays took their rise in that great church which emphasizes 
the person and authority of Peter, that the denying apostle is 
made an especially comic figure. Much of the humor of the 
mediaeval ecclesiastical play collects around him. By the stupid 
fashion in which he gets himself tricked, he often becomes the 
human pendant to the figure of the stupid belabored devil. Why 
Peter was selected for this part is not clear. Dahnhardt ? has 
tried to explain it by supposing that Paulicians and Bogomiles 
and other sects of Oriental origin, in their one-sided emphasis 
of Paul, saw only a false apostle in Peter, the representative of 
strict Judaism. But, as Wundt ®* points out, the transformation 
of Peter is in a way prepared for by certain features in the 
gospel narratives themselves. Then, too, in the mediaeval 
mystery play, developed, as it was, under the most orthodox 
influences, there can scarcely be any serious intrusion of the 
hated and heretical Paulician doctrines. I am inclined to 


*Wundt, op. cit. III, 129 f. 
* Natursagen, I, 205. * op. cit. III, 130°. 
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attribute the comic preéminence of Peter precisely to his high 
position in the traditions of the church. For the burlesque 
often extends to the persons of the Trinity. In the contests 
between God and the devil, it is sometimes disputed which of 
the two takes the better care of what he has created, whether 
the devil can destroy God’s work, or whether his attempts to 
do so can be frustrated by the superior trickery of God.t Here 
the joking extends to the person of God himself; that of the 
virgin is involved in the Coventry “ Trial of Joseph and Mary ”. 
A very curious passage is found in the miracle of the child 


' given to the devil.2, A woman had given her child to the devil 


but the virgin Mary appears before God and pleads with him 
to cancel the bargain. The devils present their side of the case 
but God yields to Mary on the curious ground that the child’s 
father had not been consulted and the bargain was therefore 
void. The devils are very angry and one of them with more 
vigor than respect says: We are fools to.have trusted in God’s 


‘ justice. He has always been our enemy. He doesn’t dare do 


anything against his mother’s desire; if he did anything con- 
trary to her wishes, he’d get a beating for his pains: 


Si lui faisait riens ‘de contraire 
Il serait batuz au retour. 


I heard recently a series of scripture stories, purporting to 
come from the mouth of an aged negro mammy, who got them 
from Roman Catholic missionaries in Northern Africa. Bur- 
lesque of Peter was prominent, but banter of God was even 
more frequent. “De Lord came loping down de big road.” 
“ One Sunday de Lord was feeling rambunctious, for it was his 
day.” The Lord exhibits a childish glee at his successive acts 
of creation. “‘ Won’t de archangels be surprised ! ’’, he exclaims. 

Contemporary with this burlesque of sacred characters, there 
was an even more extraordinary and unrestrained burlesque of 
ecclesiastical rites. Even in the churches and under the especial 
patronage of the clergy, the feast of fools, the feast of the ass, 
the feast of the innocents, enjoyed great popularity. In the 
feast of fools, for example, a burlesque clergy attended the 


*Wundt, op. cit. III, 129 f. 

* This, to which my attention was directed by the kindness of my 
colleague, Professor Oscar Kuhns, is one of forty miracles of Our 
Lady, found in a Paris manuscript. 
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‘church in disguises and masquerade dresses and burlesqued the 
service. “On entering the choir, the participants danced and 
sang licentious songs. The deacons and sub-deacons ate black 
puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was cele- 
brating [mass], others played cards or dice under his eyes, and 
still others threw bits of old leather into the censer to raise a 
disagreeable smell. After the mass was ended the people broke 
out into all sorts of riotous behavior in the church, leaping, 
dancing, and exhibiting themselves in lewd postures ”, etc.’ 
Such conduct illustrates and perhaps is partly to be explained 
by the practice of ritual license, of which Frazer? quotes 
numerous examples. Some have invoked ritual license to 
explain the burlesque of the gods in Aristophanes.* There 
can be no doubt that one characteristic of the Dionysiac festival 
was license of this ritual sort, which stripped the individual of ° 
the protection which at other times the law afforded him against 
vilification and slander. No spectator was safe from the come- 
dian’s coarse jokes and very likely the rough handling of human 
subjects had° some influence on the poet’s treatment of the 
divine.. Perhaps no religion more than the Greek insisted on 
the essential affinity and close relationship of god and man. 
The two are of like nature and, to some extent, the same treat- 
ment will do for both. And yet, however much burlesque of 
god and man may have been intertwined and may have in- 
fluenced each other, I am inclined to think that each has a 
fairly distinct origin and motive. The vilification or abuse of 
man was apotropaic or avertive. It was used to counteract evil 
influences, especially the dreaded evil eye, and was employed 
very largely at times of special happiness and exaltation,— 
marriage, triumph, vintage, harvest, initiation into the mys- 
teries,—which were considered seasons of especial liability to 
malign influences. This is complicated by admixture with 
elements of phallus cult, based on the worship or the magical 
use of the powers of fertility, but eventuating in rank obscenity, 
which was then itself supposed to exercise beneficial and 


*Thomas Wright, History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature 
and Art, 210. 

* Spirits of the.Corn and the Wild, II, 62 and 66; The Scapegoat, 
127, 131, 148, 225 ff; Balder the Beautiful, I, 135 and 339; etc. 

*e. g. Forman, Clouds, 43. 
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protective power. But to explain the element of burlesque of 
deity, I think we must extend our search a little further yet. 

Such burlesque, we have seen, is not peculiar to Aristophanes, 
nor to the Ionian. Just as little is it peculiar to the Greek. 
The tendency thereto is perhaps as widespread as the human 
race. Speaking of Jeremy Taylor, Taine remarks’ that 
familiarity and recklessness in handling the gods are marks of 
true faith—a faith so sure of itself that it cannot and will 
not be tied down. We have all heard pious clergymen joke on 
religious matters and make racy references to the Deity, and the 
free language of the popular revivalist does not necessarily 
mean that he is impious and insincere. As Taine goes on to 
say, Luther himself shocks us by his “ rude words, the bursts of 
laughter which shook his mighty paunch, his workaday rages, 
his plain and free speaking, the audacious familiarity with 
which he treats Christ and the Deity ”.? 

Lucretius maintained that religion is the offspring of fear: 
in a sense, that is probably true, but it is equally true that 
religion tends to eliminate the fear which gave it birth. 
G. Lowes Dickinson,* speaking of the Greek religion particu- 
larly, remarks that religion tends to put a man into harmony 
with the world about him and at ease with the invisible powers. 
Fowler * points out that the Romans attained the pax deorum 
by their characteristic conception of religion as a Rechts- 
verkehr between God and man. Religion finds ways to placate 
the unseen powers, and, at the very worst gives man something 
to occupy his attention in seasons of stress,—some ritual act 
to perform, so that he need not stand in helpless inaction and 
despair. Then, too, he tends to relegate harmful powers to 
demons, while he considers the gods bright and glorious forms, 
which attract his imagination and receive from him a periodic 
worship, but are incapable of doing him any harm. But he jests 
at what he no longer fears, and the jesting implies no dis- 
respect. Wundt thinks that the earliest of all changes of motif; 
one found everywhere and antedating the origin of the drama 
proper, is the transition from the serious to the burlesque,’ due, 


* History of English Literature, translated by Van Laun, I, 467. 

* ibid. *The Greek View of Life, 2-0. 
“The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 160 f. 

* op. cit. I, 511. cf. Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft XI, 222. 
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partly at least, to the contrast demanded by the tension of feel- 
ing which the serious act of worship has awakened. The 
primitive beast-tale passes from a serious account of some 
animal that is deemed the ancestor or helper of the clan and 
becomes a jest tale,’ depicting the animal in some comic guise 
or situation or act, like those of Brer Rabbit in the Uncle Remus 
stories. Whatever its psychological origin, a tendency to the 
comic is characteristic of the earlier stages of mythology and 
perhaps runs through all the history of religion. 

In the welter of recent polemic regarding the origin of drama, 
it is dangerous to speak with too much assurance, but it does 
seem fairly clear that both tragedy and comedy go back to the 
dance, which anthropological investigation has shown to be an 
extremely important element in primitive religion. It is often 
stated that the dancer impersonates demon or animal by bearing 
its likeness or wearing its mask. Probably, howevér, it is not 
mere impersonation but the man who wears the demon’s mask 
is for the time being that demon’s self? and possesses its 
powers so that he can make rain, cause the crops to grow, and 
otherwise influence the course of nature. The dance is a piece 
of imitative magic, the dancer imitates the supposed acts of the 
demon in order to perform its supposed functions. This im- 
mediate imitation of the doings of demons, and, later, of 
divinities, Wundt calls the ‘ mythological mime ’,® the first step 
toward drama. He traces it through the ‘religious mime’, 
where not only impersonal demons but more personal deities 
are imitated and not only isolated events but a life history, say 
of a year demon, is portrayed.* The mime of a god’s life and 
sorrows was already on the verge of tragedy *® and in Greece 
the transition from the mythological to the religious mime 
seems to have been made in the mysteries,® which were origin- 
ally closely connected with magic but almost certainly became 
a portrayal of the sorrows, death, and ultimate triumph over 
death of the deity which was developing from the year demon. 

Now it is precisely in this solemn type of cult act that we 
find distinct elements of burlesque and comedy. These come 
with the inevitable weakening of the magical idea, the rise of 


*Wundt, op. cit. III, 129. 
* Wundt, op. cit. I; 413. op. cit. I, 460. 
* op. cit. I, 477. * op. cit. I, 472. * op. cit. I, 476. 
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the doubt whether man after all is actually influencing the 
course of the seasons, carrying out Winter, bringing in Sum- 
mer. The ridicule early takes the form of burlesquing sacred 
beasts. The monuments of early Mycenean worship show com- 
posite figures which have been thought to represent worshipers 
more or less fully disguised as beasts,—and such masquerades 
are common enough in primitive cult. Usually the disguise 
is a mere mask, worn to strengthen the suggestion that the 
worshiper is the actual embodiment of the beast ancestor or 
protector or demon. It was not worn for comic effect and 
would produce no such comic impression as a modern beast 
mask does. But suppose, with the weakening belief in the 
magical efficacy of the rite, you leave off the mask. You have 
broken the illusion, and to do that is one of the recognized 
means of producing comic effect.1_ At once a comic contrast is 
felt between the object imitated and the all too obvious human 
who is doing the imitating. Now, as Wundt points out,’ the 
absence of mask is characteristic of the burlesque mime, which 
is perhaps the next step toward the development of comedy and 
certainly influenced comedy very greatly. Comedy itself 
Wundt derives, however, not directly from the burlesque mime, 
whose direct descendant is rather the puppet show of the 
wandering players, but from the religious mime from which 
tragedy only later developed.® 

- Comedy, then, is the earlier of the two to come into being 
and some intellectually well-endowed peoples never get beyond 
it in the development of the dramatic art. Of the two, comedy 
remained the longer true to its religious origin, in at least one 
respect. Both began with characters divine or demonic. 
Tragedy, as it introduced human figures upon the stage, bowed 


out the gods or reduced them to occasional appearances from 


the machine, or relegated them to a prologue. The satyr play 


_ with which each tragic trilogy closed, not only retained the old 


beast dance in the chorus of bestial satyrs, which were pro- 
tected from humanization perhaps by the never-failing comedy 
of their half-goat forms,® but showed its conservatism by 


* Pascal, Dioniso, VII f. 

* op. cit. I, 482 and 512. 

* op. cit. I, 511. 

*Wundt, op. cit. 517. *Wundt, op. cit. II, 286. 
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introducing divine or heroic characters, and, apparently, with 
a touch of burlesque. Comedy retained the gods longer, partly 
because there was no satyr play to which they could be rele- 
gated, and, of course, represented them in comic and burlesque 
guise. 

It seems to me, then, quite futile to inquire why Aristophanes 
or any other individual burlesqued the gods. Burlesque was 
not a trait of any individual poet, but of an institution and 
had its roots in the very nature of the human mind. In their 
art forms, the Athenians tempered progress and innovation 
with a rather severe conservatism, as the curious, almost 
anomalous retention of the satyr play testifies: At the close 
of his stormy and embittered career, Euripides wrote his 
Bacchae, a play cast in the old broken mould of the life and 
death of the year demon, thus practically reverting to the 
framework of the religious mime. And so, while granting 
much to those who maintain that burlesque of the gods: was 
tolerated because of the license of the comic festival, I incline 
to think we should go further and recognize that in adhering 
or reverting to an old principle consecrated by immemorial 
ritual this Athenian of the Athenians needed no toleration as 
one who had perpetrated some new or unheard of thing, but 
might fairly have boasted that he was true to his colors as a 
conservative in politics, art, and religion. 


JosepH WILLIAM HeEwiIrTtT. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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IV—ON THE DISPOSITION OF SPOIL IN THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. 


The question as to precisely why Achilles yields to Agamem- 
non in Book I of the Iliad, and, while confident of his own supe- 
rior prowess, allows his prize of valor to be taken from him by 
the king without even a show of resistance, has exercised com- 
mentators ancient and modern; and in particular the lines in 
which Achilles says to Agamemnon that he will not defend his 
rights by force in the matter of the woman, but that if Aga- 
memnon dares to touch aught else that is his he will slay him, 
have been felt as a veritable stumbling-block. For it is precisely 
this act on the part of Agamemnon—the robbing of Achilles 
of his prize of valor—which cuts the young prince to the quick. 

The answer to the main point is plain. Achilles yields because 
Athene has bidden him to yield; no man may disobey the ex- 
press command of a god (see Roemer, Homerische Aufsatze, 
177 ff.). We must remember that when the king says explicitly 
that in letting Chryseis go in the interest of the army at large, 
he means to reimburse himself by taking the prize of Achilles, 
the latter’s hand goes at once to his sword-hilt to slay his foe 
then and there. In such an age a high-spirited prince would 
feel that such a direct personal affront could be wiped out only 
by the blood of the offender ; and so Homer would have us con- 
ceive the scene. Then Athene intervenes, and bids Achilles 
desist. He must obey, and yield; but the yielding, with its 
apparent acknowledgment of his impotence, must have been 
hard indeed. For while to be robbed of the woman whom he 
had come to love as his wife was much—infinitely much, the 
thing that rankled most was the thought that Agamemnon 
dared to do this thing, and put this affront upon him in the 
presence of the assembled Greek host, as though he, Achilles, 
the peer in rank of any man among them, and in valor the best 
man of them all, were a man of no standing, an outlander, 
slave or outlaw, who had no rights that any man need respect 
(see IX. 647 ff.; XVI. 56 ff.). 

The various scholia on the passage before us are of interest, 
and those too on IX. 367. In them the attempt is made to 
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distinguish between the yépas and the other spoil which had 
fallen to the lot of Achilles (this taken by itself is perfectly 
right), but the untenable view is held that the yépas was given 
by the king, and could therefore be recalled at will. Hence in 
the view of the scholiasts Achilles was in duty bound to yield 
in the matter of Briseis. Had Agamemnon gone further it 
would have been dfprs ; as it was, he was within his rights. 
The passage in Book I should be cited in its entirety (lines 

298-303) : 

xepoi ov Tor eyo ye paxnoopat eivexa Kovpys 

obre aol obre Tw GAAw, p’ ye Sdvres* 

8’ ddAwv, & pot éore rapa vyi pedraivy, 

TOV OUK av TL hépots GéKoVTOS épeio. 

ei dye meipyoat, iva kai oide 


Surely Erhardt shows a complete failure to apprehend the 
meaning of these words, when he writes: “ Mit andern Worten 
heiszt das doch: in dem was du wirklich verlangst werde ich 
dir nachgeben ; aber hiite dich, sonst noch etwas zu verlangen ”. 
This is completely to ignore the words éwei p’ adéAcabé ye Sévres, 
“Ye do but take from me what ye gave ”, words which empha- 
size the distinction between the yépas (the gift, as Achilles here 
puts it, given to him by the army as a prize of valor) and his 
own possessions. It is this last point that concerns us. In 
Book IX Achilles speaks of Briseis as having been given to him 
by Agamemnon, not by the army ; and it is alleged that we have 
in this fact one of the many indications that Book IX is not an 
integral part of the Iliad, but a later addition. 

My purpose in this paper is not to discuss anew this per- 
plexing but fascinating problem, but merely to investigate the 
question of this last supposed contradiction. The matter itself 
may seem of slight importance, but it has a direct bearing upon 
the literary problem of problems—the right interpretation of 
the Iliad. 

The passage which has suggested this discussion (I. 298 ff.) 
is unique in one respect. Only here is it said that it was the col- 
lective Greeks who robbed Achilles of his prize. In every other 
passage in which allusion is made to this act of d8pis, the wrong- 
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doing is attributed to the king and to him alone ; and the expres- 
sions of hatred on the part of Achilles are directed against the 
king, not against the collective Greeks. Book XVI. 97 ff. is the 
only real exception, and that passage is by many regarded as 
spurious on quite independent grounds. But in its representa- 
tion of Briseis as a prize given to Achilles by the army at large, 
not by the king, this passage is wholly in harmony with the bulk 
of the poem. It will be enough to cite the most significant 
parallels: 


I. 162, yépas | @ wodAd poynoa, décav por vies 
I. 276, éa of Sécav yépas vies 
I. 366 ff., és OnBny, ’Heriwvos, 
82 re wyopev évOade wavra. 
kai Ta pev ed Sdooavro pera odiow vies 
éx 8 EXov ’Arpeldy Xpvoylda xadrdcrdpyov. 
I. 392, xovpyny Bpiojos, pot vies 
XVI. 56 ff., xovpyy, dpa pou yépas éfeAov vies ’Axauiv. 
XVIII. 444, nv dpa oi yépas éfeXov vies 


These passages all have reference to the specific case of 
Briseis (or Chryseis), but the same view obtains in others in 
which the matter of the distribution of spoil is touched upon 
more generally: 

I. 118, abrap yépas airiy’ érowndoar’. 
I. 123 ff., mas ydp rot yépas peydbupor ’Ayaroi ; 
ovd€ ri Keipeva ToAAd, 
GAAG Ta piv ra Sédacrat, 
Aaovs 8’ ovK éwéouxe wadirAAoya Tair’ érayeipev. 
I. 135 f., ei pév SHcover yépas peydOupor ’Axaroi, 


dpoavres Oupov, avragiov éorai—. 


I. 163 ff., od peév coi more loov éxw yépas ’Axatoi 
Tpowv éxrépowo’ vaidpevov 
GAAG 76 pev ToAVALKOS TOAE KOLO 

xetpes diérovo’, arap nv more Sacpos 
gol TO yépas TOAD peilov, éyw 8’ re hidrov re 
>” 2 > , , 
épxop’ Exwv emi vias, éret Ke Kapw 
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II. 225 ff., ’Arpetdy, réo adr’ ; 
mreiai tow KAroiat, roAAai yuvaixes 
cigiv kAuoins éEaiperor, as Trot 
mpwotiotw didopev, eit’ dv EAwpev. 


II. 254 ff., ra viv "Arpeldy ’Ayapépvon, Aawv, 
joa ovedilwv, ott ot para roAAd didovow 
npwes Aavaoi. 

IX. 135 ff., (to be taken up later). 
XI. 625, (‘Exapndn) aper’ éx Tevédoro yépwv, dre répoev 

Ovyarép’ "Apowdov peyaAnropos, jv ot ’Axarot 
éfeXov. 


Od. VIL. off., (Etpupédovea) 
thv wor’ ’Ameipnbev vées yyayov * 
8’ adbrnv yépas ovvexa 
avacce, 8’ds dxover. 


Od. IX. 41ff., é« woAvos 8’ aAdyxous Kai AaBovres 


ws tis por arepBopevos ions. 


(This last line recurs in Od. IX. 549, and, with the substitu- 
tion of Sa:tpevew for Saccdpuel’, in Il. XI. 705. That passage, 
together with Il. [X. 135 ff., will be considered presently.) 

In the light of this array of evidence it may well seem strange 
indeed that in two passages in Achilles’ speech in Book IX he 
speaks as though Briseis had been given him not by the col- 
lective Greeks but by Agamemnon. The passages are: 


IX. 330ff., rawv é« Kai 
eEeAounv, kai hépwv ’Ayapepvove Séoxov 
6 8 pévwv rapa vyvoi 
Sefdpevos 5a ravpa Sacdoxero, ToAAG 8” éxeoxev. 
IX. 367 ff., d£ouat, doo’ édaxdv ye* yépas por, 6s wep Edwxev, 
’Atpeldys. 

It would seem as if here the king, and he alone, was regarded 
as having the right to dispose of spoil, whether taken by himself 
or by another, and that in the disposition he might keep what 
he would, and give only what he pleased to the other chieftains. 
Here there seems at first sight to be a real discrepancy ;—but 
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both these passages occur in the speech of an angry man with 
reference to the act of one whom he has come to hate with a 
perfect hatred. The scholiast on the latter of these two pas- 
sages shows a due appreciation of this fact: maéAw 8 1rd xvpd- 
’Ayapépvovos Gomwep <ds wep scil.> edwxev, éxei <i. e. 
in Book I> éranorads 76 “ Sdcav wor vies ’Axaav”’. 

On this ground alone we should be prepared to make allow- 
ances for the rhetoric of passion, and we should not hastily 
conclude that we are dealing with the work of another poet; 
but there is further evidence to be considered. These two pas- 
sages do indeed stand alone with reference to the giving of 
Briseis to Achilles ; they are by no means isolated in suggesting 
a disposition of spoil by an individual chieftain without apparent 
reference to the army at large. Attention should be called to the 
following parallels: 


VIII. 287 ff. (Agamemnon is speaking to Teucer), 
ai xév pot Sun Zevs aiyloxos Kai 
évxtipevov mroXicOpov, 
Tor per’ év xepi 
He yuvaiy’. 

IX. 128 ff. (= 270 ff., mutatis mutandis), 


Seow 8 éExra yuvaixas aptpova Epya idvias, 
AcoBidas, as, dre AéoBov évxtipévny aités, 


Here there is no mention of the army. Agamemnon has 
chosen for himself what he pleased, of booty taken by Achilles. 
(Contrast XI. 625 ff., and cf. II. 229 ff.) 


IX. 667, evfwvos, of rope Sios 
Sxtpov aizeiav. 


Here Achilles seems to have assumed control of the distri- 
bution of the spoil. There is no hint that the army at large 
had any voice in the matter. We should note, too, that his 
bestowal of Iphis upon Patroclus is closely parallel to the view 
which represents Agamemnon as giving Briseis to him. 


X. 303 ff. ; cf. 321 ff. ; 392 f. 
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These passages need not be cited in full. They all have to 
do with Hector’s offer to the one who will go as a spy to the 
Greek camp. He will give the man who dares this adventure 
the best chariot and the two best chariot horses in the Greek 
army (Dolon himself specifies those of Achilles, and Hector 
agrees). Hector therefore evidently regards himself as in a 
position to bestow spoil on whom he will. 


XVI. 152 f., év rapnopinow apvpova Indacov ie, 
Tov pa mor’ "Heriwvos édav 


This is of course inconclusive, but at least there is no mention 
of the army. Quite similar is 
IX. 188, ryv dper’ évapwr, rodAw ’Heriwvos 
Od. XIV. 220 ff., pév yap Tpoins vias 
civaxis avdpdow jpéa Kai véecoww 
dvipas és xal por pada Tiyxave TOAAG, 
éatpedpnv pevoexéa, éricow 


Adyxavov. 


Two passages remain to be considered, and these do much to 
remove apparent discrepancies. Of prime importance is 


Tl. IX. 135 ff., ravra pév abrixa mapéocerat’ Kev aire 
péya Ipidporo Siwo’ 
via. Gus xpvaod Kai yaAKov vynodobw 


ceived Ste ev Satewpeba Anis’ ’Ayaroi, 
Tpwiddas yuvaixas éeixoow adres 


This passage brings into harmony the two methods of disposing 
of spoil which have been illustrated above. Agamemnon says, 
in effect, that in the event of the fall of Troy, Achilles may 
choose what part of the booty he will. This is in absolute 
accord with Od. XIV. 232; Il. IX. 129 f. e. g., and is closely 
parallel to the course pursued in I]. XI. 696 f. (a passage next 
to be considered). The verb is in all these cases in the middle 
(egarpevunv in Od. XIV. 232, eeAdunv in Il. IX. 130, efAero in 
Il. XI. 697, and éAéoGw in Il. IX. 139), as indicating selection by 
the individual (contrast in Il. I. 162, 276; éx 8 in II. 
| I. 369; éfeAov in Il. XVI. 56; Il. XVIII. 444; Od. VII. 10). 
Yet the phrase is in the present passage modified by the signifi- 
cant addition, dre xev SarewpeBa Anid’ ‘This last, in turn, 
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is parallel to the many passages cited in the early part of this 
paper, in which the yépas is assigned to the individual chieftain 
by the army, not by Agamemnon as commander-in-chief, or by 
the leader of a particular foray. It is interesting that this 
significant phrase occurs in the ninth book of the Iliad—the 
book in which it is sometimes assumed that a different concep- 
tion prevails regarding the disposition of spoil. It is plain that 
passages like Il. IX. 188; XI. 625; XVI. 153, in which the verbs 
used are 7yaye and dpero, are perfectly compatible with the idea 
that the army was after all the real donor, and this is explicitly 
stated in XI. 625. 

The final passage to be considered is one of peculiar interest 
—the long narrative of Nestor in Il. XI. 668-762. He is telling 
of a foray in which as a youth he had first proved his prowess. 
He and his men have been successful in driving off to Pylos 
abundant booty. Then follows the statement that Neleus was 
glad otvexd pot rixe véw (This does not 
mean that the spoil was the property of Nestor (cf. Od. XIV. 
231) ; he has merely been successful in winning it ; the question 
of its distribution now arises.) At dawn heralds summoned all 
the men of Pylos to whom aught was owing from the Eleans, 
and, says Nestor, 

of ovvaypopevor avdpes 
dairpevov. 


First Neleus chooses (é 8’..... eikero) what he thought would 
adequately reimburse him for his own losses, and then gives 
the rest to the people to divide, 
ra 8’ GAd’ és Sjpov ewxev 
Sarrpevew, wy Tis of tons. 

This last line is generally regarded as spurious. It is identical, 
save for the substitution of da:trpevew for daccdpued’, with Od. 
IX. 42 and 549 (Sittl thinks the Iliad the borrower, Gemoll the 
Odyssey). In the Odyssean passages the process of distribu- 
tion was described in the first pers. plu., dacodue8’, but the dat. 
pot shows that Odysseus regarded the act as really his own: 
“ We divided ’’, he says, “ that I might see no man defrauded of 
his equal share’. Nestor, finally, concludes his statement about 
the booty with the words: 


pev Ta Exaota 
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All the passages of importance have now been considered, 
and the result is that it is not only possible, it is easy, to 
gather together the underlying principles and frame a consistent 
picture. From the spoil taken in a given foray, or accruing 
from the sack of a city, certain things were selected as yépa, 
and assigned to individual chieftains, in recognition of their 
prowess and high station, in some cases even though they had 
taken no part in the expedition on which the booty had been 
won. The spoil was the property of the collective army, which 
is therefore often spoken of as the donor. At the same time 
the individual chieftain seems often to have selected his own 
yépas ; but this should cause no difficulty (see Od. XIV. 232 f.). 
Again the leader of the foray seems sometimes to assume the 
control of the distribution. This may well mean that he would 
naturally select his own yépas first, or would even choose from 
the booty something for a friend, but the yépas in either case 
would be regarded as the gift of the army. It is in this way 
that we should understand Agamemnon’s promise to Teucer 
(Il. VIII. 287 ff.), Hector’s promise to Dolon (Il. X. 305 f.), 
Odysseus’ words in Od. XIV. 232 f., and Achilles’ bestowal of 


_Iphis upon Patroclus (Il. IX. 667 f.). From these passages 


it is but a step to the two isolated ones in which Agamemnon 
is spoken of as having given Briseis to Achilles, and we find no 
real discrepancy between Book IX and the rest of the poem. 
The xvpdLov wé6os of Achilles explains it all. 

It may be said in conclusion that we do well to remember that 
a man in Agamemnon’s position, as commander-in-chief or 
overlord, however independent of him Achilles e. g. might 
declare himself to be, would naturally have a preponderating 
influence in the distribution of spoil. It remains, however, 
equally true that in taking to himself a prize that had been 
assigned to another, he was guilty of a flagrant disregard of 
that other’s rights, and was in very truth treating him os ¢ 
Tw’ atipntov peTavaorny. 

A. T. Murray. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 
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V.—MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM. 


In A. J. P. XXXVII 327-332, Professor M. B. Ogle dis- 
cusses the famous phrase, molle atque facetum, used by Horace, 
Sermones, 1. 10. 44, of Vergil. He seeks—to my mind, suc- 
cessfully-—to refute the explanation of the phrase advanced by 
Professor C. N. Jackson, in Harvard Studies 25. 

But I am not sure that even Professor Ogle has seen the 
truth. In any event, I wish to bring forward now something 
that I have long suggested to my classes in connection with 
this phrase. 

I start with the premise, urged by others (e.g. by Arthur 
Palmer in his note on Horace, Sermones, 1. 10. 44, and 
A. Sidgwick: see below), that we must not forget that, at the 
time Horace wrote these words, and at the time Sermones I was 
published, Vergil had given to the world at large only his 
Eclogues. The Georgics were in the making, but of them the 
world at large had no knowledge. In a word, in seeking to 
determine what Horace meant here, we must hold fast to the 
fact that in general the public could have thought only of the 
Eclogues and of Vergil’s Minor Poems. Horace himself and 
the members of Maecenas’s circle, however, may well have 
seen parts of the Georgics. 

Taken in its natural sense the word facetus has to do with 
pleasantries, with quips and quirks, with ridicula: this Quin- 
tilian’s famous discussion of this passage makes plain. Why 
not interpret the word here too in this sense, and then see 
whether in the writings of Vergil known to the Roman public, 
or known to Maecenas’s circle, at the time Horace wrote this 
characterization, there is anything that justifies the epithet 
facetum. 

Here I prefer to speak mainly by the mouths of others—I 
wish to remove, as far as possible, the subjective from this 


paper. 
In his valuable little volume, unhappily out of print, entitled 
Vergil (published in 1879), Professor H. Nettleship discussed 
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the Minor Poems of Vergil. On page 23, speaking of the 
Catalepton, he accepted as genuine the eighth poem of that col- 
lection, the little poem on the muleteer Sabinus, as “a direct 
parody on Catullus’s fourth poem, the Phasellus”. The third 
and the fourth poems in the Catalepton he characterizes as 
obvious imitations of Catullus’s style and manner. After 
maintaining that the fifth poem was not written by Vergil, he 
adds, “ If Vergil really wrote lampoons, he must have displayed 
in his boyhood a spirit very different from that which char- 
acterized his youth and manhood”. Now, lampoons, surely, 
come under one definition of facetum, facetiae. On page 24 
Mr. Nettleship described the Moretum and the Copa as “ pretty 
and playful pieces not unworthy of Vergil’s boyhood ”, though, 
he added, “ there is, as far as I know, nothing in them which 
enables us to fix either their date or their authorship”. It 
would not be worth while to refer to these matters were it not 
that, as is well known, some good scholars have inclined ‘in 
recent times to accept one or more of the Minor Poems as 
Vergilian.? 

But I have, I hope, something more definite than this te 
bring forward in support of my view that facetum is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense. 


*For some of the more recent articles on this theme see Miss S. E. 
Jackson, The Authorship of the Culex, The Classical Quarterly 5. 
163-174; Theodor Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Er- 
klarung des Catalepton (Leipzig, Teubner, 1910: see Professor H. W. 
Prescott’s review of this book in Classical Philology 5. 381-382) ; 
F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils Frihzeit (Two Parts: Teubner, Leipzig, 1901, 
1906) ; J. W. Mackail, Virgil and Virgilianism: A Study of the Minor 
Poems Attributed to Virgil, The Classical Review, 22. 65-73 (reprinted, 
in revised form, in Lectures on Poetry, 48-71: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1911). 

Professor Prescott, in the review referred to above, wrote as fol- 
lows (page 382): “To his [Birt’s] view that the poems [those in the 
Catalepton] are the early work of Vergil we are altogether willing to 
assent ...... ”. Earlier (381), he had said, “In the interpretation of 
the Vergilian Appendix there is a perceptible drift toward granting 
the authenticity of many of the poems”. Schanz, II, 1°, § 242, p. 103 
(1911), accepts certain poems of the Catalepton as genuine. One infers 
from incidental remarks or references on pages 230, 240, 273, of M. S. 
Dimsdale’s A History of Latin Literature (1915) that the author believes 
that some parts at least of the Catalepton were written by Vergil. 
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In his complete annotated edition of Vergil, Volume 1, pages 
15-16, Arthur Sidgwick, the English scholar, quoted Horace’s 
molle atque facetum, and then wrote as follows, in 1890: 


This criticism deserves a word of notice, as it was passed on Vergil 
when he was known by the Eclogues only, and by a critic who not only 
had generally a peculiar fineness and justness of taste, but even when 
speaking of his friends invariably weighed his words. The words 
themselves are a little difficult to render exactly: but molle.seems to 
describe the ‘smooth melodiousness’ and facetum the ‘ refined bright- 
ness or gaiety’* which Horace felt to be the most striking merits of 
style in the Eclogues. Both points are undoubtedly true;* but though 
Vergil retained to the end that delicate ear and subtle sense of language 
which lay at the root of these qualities, no critic who knew the Aeneid 
or even the Georgics* would think of describing him by Horace’s 
epithets. The sustained dignity of style, the purity and restrained 
fervour, the refined seriousness, the tenderness and pathos, the sym- 
pathy and insight into life, the profound love of beauty and of nature— 
in a word the mixed subtlety and elevation of his poetry—these are the 
points that we should bring to the front in any judgment of Vergil’s 
work as a whole. And of these, by the light of his subsequent and 
greater poems, we can trace in the Eclogues the germs. Horace of 
course had only the Eclogues before him: he could see what Vergil was, 
not what he was to be. 


Only twenty-three pages further on (39-40), in discussing 
the Georgics, Professor Sidgwick wrote words that form an 
admirable commentary, not only on the passage cited above 
from his Introduction, but also on our Horatian phrase. The 
passage must be cited in full, long as it is:?. 


Another point (quite as significant, though less noticeable at first 
sight) which shews the poet’s delight in his subject is the constant 
emergence in the Georgics of what we may call a spirit of playfulness. 
Vergil’s delicate and ‘finely touched spirit’ inclined rather to pathos 
and to seriousness, and in the whole Aeneid we have hardly the 
least sparkle of humour (though in the /liad there is no lack of it 
and in the Odyssey it abounds): but in this poem his love of 
the country life, and its objects and details, not infrequently finds 
expression in a certain gaiety of thought or phrase which conveys to 
the reader a sense of his pleasure in the scenes he describes. Some- 
times it is the playfulness of exaggeration: the ‘ rustling forest’ of the 
lupine, the comparison (mentioned above) of the farmer’s energy to 
a battle, the ‘homes and garner’ of the mouse, the weevil ‘sacking’ 


* The italics are mine. 
*In the quotation, as here printed, the italics are Mr. Sidgwick’s. 
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the cornbin, the ant’s ‘needy old age’: sometimes an amusing picture 
or turn of phrase, as the ‘tiresome’ goose (improbus), the sceleratum 
frigus, the raven who ‘stalks solitary on the scorched sand’, the tufa 
and chalk which ‘claim that no other soil breeds snakes so well’.. This 
playfulness is found also in the third book, as when he speaks of there 
being ‘ no limit’ to a good cow’s length, of the horse’s ‘ grief’ at losing 
and ‘pride’ at winning a race, of ‘exhorting’ the young calves while 
‘their mind is pliant’ (dum faciles animi), or of the defeated bull who 
recovers his spirit and ‘breaks camp’ (signa movet) against the foe. 
But far most remarkably of all is this playfulness shewn in the fourth 
book, when treating of the bees. He describes in a sustained vein of 
humorous solemnity their whole system, social, industrial, military, and 
political. Thus the common bees are ‘the youth’ or the ‘ quirites’: the 
queens are ‘kings’, ‘ high-souled leaders’, who ‘ reign’, and are revered 
with more than Oriental loyalty: the hive is their ‘city’, their ‘ coun- 
try’, their ‘ penates’: when the bees get a wetting, it is ‘Eurus plunges 
them in Neptune’: when they do their alloted tasks they ‘obey the 
mighty laws’ or act up to the ‘sure treaty bond’: when they go out to 
drink ‘they draw water under the city walls’: the drones ‘do not share 
the public burdens’ (immunes) and ‘must be slain’: they have a ‘long 
line of ancestry’ and the ‘fortune of their house stands sure’; and 
when they fight ‘they make ready their arms’, ‘challenge the foe’, 
‘rouse the courage of the common men’ (volgi), blow the ‘ martial 
trump’, ‘form close about (stipant) the king’, and ‘tear the standards 
from the camp’. And lastly we are told: ‘these fiery passions and 
fierce combats the sprinkling of a little dust controls and stills’. 


Strange that a scholar could so completely divorce two parts 
of his own thinking, two passages lying so close together in 
his own book! 

In 1915 appeared M. S. Dimsdale’s A History of Latin 
Literature. From this book (pages 252-253) I quote with 
satisfaction the following passage: 


A countryman and possessed by “the glory of the countryside 
divine”, his love for his subject is unmistakable. It shows itself in the 
sympathy which personifies inanimate things and attributes human 
feelings to the brute creation. Thus the grafted tree “ marvels at strange 
fruits and apples not her own”, and the ox “ grieves” at the death of 
his yokefellow. It appears again in a certain playfulness which, absent 
from the Aeneid, is especially characteristic of the Georgics. This 
playfulness finds expression in the gentle irony with which the poet 
protests that “tufa and chalk call no other land their like to furnish 
dainty food and yield winding retreats for serpents” (ii. 214), in the 
petulance with which he refers to the goose as “incorrigible” (impro- 
bus) and cold as “rascally” (sceleratum), and in the humorous exag- 
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geration with which he speaks of the rustling “forest” of lupine 
(i. 75). This last is a note which is struck again and again in the fourth 
Georgic. The book opens with a declaration of the writer’s intention to 
tell of “ high-hearted chieftains and a whole nation’s ordered works and 
ways, tribes and battles” (iv. 4). He puts himself on a level with the 
little folk and sees things from their point of view. 


Can we believe that the poet, who, in his Georgics, displayed 
so markedly a spirit that no word in Latin can characterize 
so aptly as can Horace’s facetum, did not display that quality 
in his writings as already known to the public? Further, is it 
conceivable that no parts of the Georgics were known by 
35 B. C. (the date of the publication of Sermones 1) to Horace 
and other members of Maecenas’s circle? * 

Let us, then, neglect Quintilian’s words, and let us also forego 
such elaborate speculations as those of Professor Jackson, and 
interpret Horace’s facetwm in the simplest possible way, even 
though, to do this, we must achieve something that Quintilian 
found himself unable to do—forget the Aeneid and think 
only of the Eclogues, and such Minor Poems and parts of the 
Georgics as were known to Horace in 35 B. c. or earlier. After 
all, great as Quintilian was, he had his weak moments : 


(cur miremur si) bonus dormitat Homerus? 


In conclusion, we might remember that even in the Aeneid 
there is a touch or two of the facetuwm. Such a touch occurs 
in Aeneid 5. 172-182, the description of the fate of Menoetes, 
the helmsman who by his policy of ‘ Safety First ’ cost Gyas the 
race, and was thrown overboard for his pains. Note 181-182: 


Illum et labentem Teucri et risere natantem 
et salsos rident revomentem pectore fluctus. 


Compare here the passage from Addison, Spectator, No. 279, 
cited in the edition of Aeneid 1-6 by Harper and Miller (1892), 
in the note on 5. 175-180. 


* I may note that we may rightly characterize as an instance of facetum 
the story that appears in Donatus (Suetonius) to the effect that Vergil 
likened his own way of giving form to his verses to a bear’s, way of 
giving form to her cubs. It is worth while to compare—or ‘rather, 
to contrast—the spirit of this personal utterance with that of Horace’s 
famous comment on his own powers and mode of work (Carmina, 


4. 2. 27-32). 
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There is another possible touch of humor in Aeneid 
I. 736-740: 


Dixit, et in mensam laticum libavit honorem, 
primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore; 

tum Bitiae dedit increpitans ; ille impiger hausit 
spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro; 


Vergil’s pleno se proluit auro is interesting, when set beside 
Horace’s account, Sermones, 1, 5. 15-17, of the duel of song 
between the nauta and tne viator: 


Mali culices ranaeque palustres 
avertunt somnos, absentem ut cantat amicam 
multa prolutus vappa nauta atque viator 
certatim, etc. ... 


Mr. T. E. Page, in his edition of the Aeneid, in a note on 
1. 738, sees humor in the phrase pleno se proluit auro, “ which”, 
he continues, “ Sidgwick refers to as an instance of ‘ Vergil’s 
ornate-emphatic style’, and which most translators try in vain 
to translate with dignity, whereas of course the se proluit is 
intentionally rough, cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 16 multa prolutus vappa 
nauta ‘a sailor soaked with swipes’”. I agree, decidedly, with 
Page against Sidgwick here. Though the poets do at times 
appropriate words from vulgar speech and give them entrée 
into good literary society (compare Ennius’s use of coquo in 
Annales 335-336 [Vahlen], curam . . . quae nunc te coquit, 
and Vergil’s in Aeneid 7. 345 quam . . . femineae ardentem 
curaeque iraeque coquebant, with their sole predecessors, 
Plautus Trin. 225, Catullus 83. 6), proluit in the Aeneid, taken 
seriously, seems too vulgar for such a passage. On the other 
hand, playfulness in the account of a banquet, coming as this 
banquet does in part-at least as thanksgiving for the safety of 
the Trojans, is entirely in order: 


CHARLES KNAPP. 
BaRNaARD COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Wine is a mocker. So is Dionysos, Lord of the hederae 
sequaces, if not, on the vegetarian theory, the ivy itself. The 
Riddle of the Bacchae is capable of a farcical answer. Teiresiaé 
and Kadmos may readily be conceived as comical characters. 
I recall a successful travesty of+the great Gessler scene in 
Wilhelm Tell, as performed in the Volkstheater of Munich 
in 1852. Dead earnest becomes a live jest. The Medea 
Rondanini is one with the monster that protrudes her tongue 
while Perseus saws off her head in what might seem to the 
uninitiated spectator mere fun. Irony is universal. The 
adversative participle is one with the causative. éei ‘ whereas’ 
=‘ because ’, turns out to be éwei ‘ whereas’=‘ although’. dpa 
‘therefore’ is dpa ‘after all’. We must know how to take a 
joke. In English ‘sure’ becomes the reverse of its etymon 
“securus’. One dictionary definition is ‘I will admit, you will 
admit’, as in ‘Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print’, 
an archaic use, says the Concise English Dictionary, a familiar 
American use, at all events. It is a feeler. It is ror. Some 
time ago in discussing the particles, I asked why ‘ forsooth’ 
is invariably ironical and ‘in sooth’ invariably serious. I do 
not know. Nor do I know why -6e gives a touch of irony. 
Sprov is not always serious by any means. The lexicons give 
scope to its jesting resources. But 876 is almost invariably 
ironical. Why? Let me go back to A. J. P. XXiXVI Ioo, 
where I was in such haste to protest against the locative theory 
of the cases that I misquoted from memory a line from an old 
Spanish romance. ‘; Donde vas, adonde?’ it should be. But 
the mistake did not invalidate the argument; and I went on 
to say that ‘instruments of precision are installed in modern 
vessels to determine the direction of sounds, so unsatisfactory 
is the operation of the human ear’. Not long ago a distin- 
guished man of science lauded the invention of a new instru- 
ment for the sharper determination of the whence-sound. 
‘Heretofore’, he said, ‘mariners have not been able to tell 
within forty-five degrees the direction from which fog signals 
come’. Things are going to be different now, but they were 
not different in the days when -6ev was added, or was supposed 
to have been added, to 8. ‘Thou canst not tell whence it 


cometh ’—confusion, uncertainty, mockery. 


1This wapawAjpwua was left over from my discussion of the particle 
4 A. J. P. XXXVII 370. 
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The Prodromus of Nicolaus Steno’s Dissertation concerning a 
Solid Body enclosert by a Process of Nature within a 
Solid. An English Version with an Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes by JoHN GARNETT WINTER, with a Fore- 
word by Witt1am H. Hosss. The Macmillan Company, 
1916. 


This work is a contribution to the history of geology, miner- 
alogy, and palaeontology, being Part II of Volume XI (Con- 
tributions to the History of Science) in the University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. 

In a brief preface the author expresses his obligations to 
several scientists for assistance rendered him in the preparation 
of the work and to several others at home and abroad for im- 
portant material and other aid given. 

The foreword (six large pages) by Professor Hobbs is 
devoted to “ The Science of the Prodromus of Nicolaus Steno” 
and presents the methods and results of the work. For the 
scientific reader this foreword is specially important, but here a 
few quotations must suffice. “Steno is the pioneer of the 
observational methods which dominate in modern science, but 
he was destined to pass away and be almost forgotten before 
the methods which he used were to be adopted by students of 
science.” “Steno .. . was the discoverer of the fundamental 
law of crystallography known as the law of constancy of inter- 
facial angles.’ Very interesting is a quotation from Steno 
himself: “ The nurse of doubts seems to me to be the fact that, 
in the consideration of questions relating to nature, those points 
which cannot be definitely determined are not distinguished 
from those which can be settled with certainty ”. 

Steno was compelled, of course, to make his theories accord 
with the Mosaic account of the creation and with biblical 
chronology, and consequently he says some things that are 
absurd and inconsistent. ; 

The introduction (thirty-five pages) consists of three parts: 
I. The Life of Nicolaus Steno. II. The Writings of Steno. 
III. Bibliography of the Prodromus. - 

I. Steno was born at Copenhagen January 10, 1638. His 
name was Niels Steensen which he Latinized into Nicolaus 
Stenonis. As his writings bore the name of Nicolai Stenonis, it 
was assumed that the nominative was Steno. He received an 
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excellent general education in the schools and university of 
Copenhagen, though there is no evidence that he received a 
degree. He then specialized in medicine. His life at Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, Leyden, and Paris must be passed over. In 
1665 he is found in Florence attached as physician to the court 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II. Here he renounced Protes- 
tantism and was admitted into the Catholic Church December 8, 
1667. Of the subsequent details of his life only a few can be 
mentioned here. In 1675 he took Holy Orders and subsequently 
as Vicar of Northern Germany and Scandinavia he became in- 
volved in difficulties with Protestant authorities. Moreover he 
practised such extreme asceticism, fasting and giving all he 
had or received to the poor, that even the Catholics were 
alienated.’ In 1685 he accepted a missionary call to Schwerin, 
“but the change meant only increased fasting and abject 
poverty, to which he succumbed November 26, 1686”. His body 
was taken to Florence and laid away in the cloister of San 
Lorenzo. On a wall of this cloister there is a medallion portrait 
of Steno with a Latin inscription underneath which records the 
visit made by the geologists just after the congress at Bologna 
in 1881. 

II. The writings of Steno are numerous but no complete edi- 
tion of them has been published. Of the published writings 
there are twenty-three on anatomy, three on geology, and 
fourteen on theological subjects. 

His researches in anatomy are important. At Amsterdam 
April 7, 1660, he discovered the parotid duct called ductus 
Stenonianus. 

The Prodromus was the last of his scientific works and was 
written during the year following his conversion to Catholicism. 

III. The bibliography of the Prodromus gives an account of 
the original edition, four reprints, an incomplete edition, and 
translations, closing with a list of selected references. 

The translation is, of course, the essential part of Professor 
Winter’s work. It is, on the whole, well done. The enormous 
sentences of the original are properly broken up, sometimes into 
several sentences, and occasionally even into paragraphs. The 
rendering is, in the main, as literal as clearness and good 
English would allow. It is greatly to be regretted, however, 
that mistranslations are not rare. A few samples will be cited. 
Sometimes a seemingly slight error is really very serious, as for 
instance when semel iterumque (page 2) is rendered “ once or 
twice ” (p. 206), or when fila (p. 43) is rendered “ filings ”, or 
longitudo (p. 42) is omitted in translating (p. 241). Steno, 
speaking of man’s power (vis) of accomplishing things con- 
trary to the usual course of nature, mentions (p. 11) his vim 
. «. inferendi mensis media Hyeme aestivos fructus, which is 
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rendered “ [power] of producing summer fruits in mid-winter 
months”. After mentioning a twofold substance in the surface 
of shell-bearing animals, Steno adds (p. 54) cuius accuratior 
indago non parum lucis affert ossium examint, which is rendered 
“a careful examination of these is as illuminating as an investi- 
gation of bones” (the plural “these” is correct). Omitting 
other mistranslations, the reviewer must reluctantly mention 
an amazing error in the introduction. In the inscription under 
the portrait (p. 185) occurs ALTIORVM DOCTRINARVM, correctly 
rendered (p. 186) “of Higher Studies ”’, and in a criticism of 
the Latinity of the inscription we are told that “ ALTIORVM in 
line 9 should be ALTIARVM ”’. 

The work is almost free from misprints. 

A study of the Latinity of Steno would be interesting but out 
of place here. It may be remarked that he speaks of the Dis- 
sertation itself as if it were already written, the rare use of the 
future in speaking of it referring, no doubt, to the time of in- 
tended publication. The translator several times erroneously 
renders a present by a future, as expono, “I shall set forth” ; 
explico, “1 shall explain”. The Dissertation, however, was not 
published and seems to have been lost if it really was ever 
written. 

Mitton W. HuMPHREYS. 

University, Va. 


Apulei Platonici Madaurensis de magia liber. Testo critico 

con introduzione e commento di Concetto Marchesi. C1TTA 

_ Dt CasTELLo, S. Lapi, 1914. (Collezione scientifica di 
Classici Latinie Greci. Serie Latina No.1). Pp. 221. 


It is rather interesting to observe that the first Commentary 
in Italian and, so far as I know, the first Commentary in Eng- 
lish on the Apologia of Apuleius should have been so nearly 
contemporaneous that one could hardly have been influenced 
by the other. I confess that to me, personally, Professor 
Marchesi’s work is in nowise as helpful nor as inspiring as 
that of the English editors. He believes in translation rather 
than elucidation. So do I—in moderation. But it seems to 
me that Professor Marchesi, himself, illustrates at times the 
besetting sin of this theory. He translates too often, he some- 
times translates when there seems to be no necessity for trans- 
lation. Nevertheless, the Commentary is good, although to my 
taste it is too concise, too rigorously exclusive of background 
to be either interesting or inspiring. 

The Introduction is excellent and in some respects is a 
valuable complement to the work of Messrs. Butler and Owen. 
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Some useful hints are given on the rhetorical construction 
of the speech itself, the reason why the defendant begins by 
discrediting his adversaries, etc. Is the speech as it now stands, 
the speech which Apuleius actually made in court? I agree 
with Marchesi in believing that it probably is. The style 
is very Apuleian, some of his allusions must have been over 
the heads of the court. But omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
Apuleius was too good a rhetorician not to appreciate the 
full value of illustrating that famous phrase in a case like 
this. I can conceive of no better method of concealing the 
really weak points in his defence than just the one which he 
pursued. 

Professor Marchesi also discusses the clausula of Apuleius 
as illustrated in this speech and gives a number of interesting 
examples. He does not agree with the English editors in 
believing that F is the one ultimate source of our text. He 
thinks that B has an independent value, and one of the valuable 
features of his book is the section in which he gives the variants 
of that ms. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of his Introduction is that 
in which he reviews and characterizes the religious situation. 
One wonders whether the world has ever seen such a state of 
mind-as that which prevailed throughout the Roman Empire 
in the second century A. D. Nothing could be better than his 
summary of the matter on p. 40: 


Era lo sfacelo della potenza e della cultura pagana, era la grandezza 
occidentale che si sfiniva e si dissipava attraverso le moltitudini trion- 
fanti. L’Oriente imbarbarito si riversava coi suoi apostoli, coi suoi 
maghi, coi suoi martiri nel cuore dell’ impero e ne sconvolgeva i battiti 
sereni, suscitando un fermento mortale. Dalla Siria, dall’ Egitto, dalla 
Palestina, dai territori degli antichi Fenici debellati e assoggettati, 
veniva l’enorme, l’irreparabile invasione a cui Roma non poteva opporre 
pitt né consoli né imperatori; era invasione di fantasmi, di spiritati, di 
trasognati; erano schiavi che trascinavano i liberi, erano poveri che 
trascinavano i ricchi nelle stesse paure e nei medesimi sacrifizi. C’eran 
tutti insomma per la prima volta nella storia, sospinti da una potenza 
invisibile contro tutte le potenze reali. L’Asia riconquistava l’Europa 
nel nome di Dio. 


FLOwer SMITH. 
Jouns Hopkins 


Apulei Apologia . . . With Introduction and Commentary by 
H. E. Butter and A. S. OWEN. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1914. Pp. LXVI+95+ 208. 


To my thinking this is by far the best edition which we have 
ever had of Apuleius’ famous defence of himself against the 
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charge of using magic to win to wife a susceptible widow some 
twenty years his senior. 

In the Introduction and Commentary, Mr. Owen is respon- 
sible for all matters of style and language and for most of the 
notes on magic; the remaining topics are in the hands of Mr. 
Butler. The Introduction which consists of 66 pp. deals with the 
life and works of Apuleius, the mss. of the Apologia and Florida 
and the style of the Apology. The text might be defined as a 
standardized version of the one published by Rudolf Helm 
(Teubner, 1910). The basis, therefore, is F. Mr. Butler does 
not believe that B is of any great value as an independent 
authority. 

Mr. Owen’s discussion of the style of the Apology is com- 
paratively brief (22 pp.) and there is no attempt either here 
or in the Notes to give an exhaustive list of examples and 
authorities. But it is much more to the point and much more 
illuminating than any other discussion of the style of Apuleius 
which I have seen. Realizing, as all of us now do, that what 
Apuleius writes is a variety of rhetoric, not a variety of 
Latinity, Mr. Owen shows unusual knowledge and taste in the 
choice and development of the topics best calculated to illustrate 
the Asian style as it appears in this strange age. 

The Commentary is clear and sufficient and does not claim to 
be ‘ concise’. I am rather weary of commentaries which claim 
to be ‘concise’ and I am, also, rather suspicious of them, 
especially of those which substitute paraphrases for explana- 
tion. Also, the Commentary is refreshingly honest. For ex- 
ample, the editors see no very definite meaning in digitos 
aperuisse, etc., in sec. 89. Well, who does? 

Such translations as one finds here are particularly good. 
Turbabat (83), for instance,=‘ ran amuck’, could not be bet- 
tered. Such phrases as montes auri (20) and tanti. . . estis 
quantum habetis (23) are illustrated by two or three parallels. 
I, myself, no doubt would have given a larger number as well 
as the appropriate references to Otto and Sutphen. But criti- 
cism of this sort has nothing to do with the real value of the 
book, and is of no great consequence for any purpose. My 
Commentary on Tibullus was called too long by some, too con- 
densed by others ; some admired the’ feature of inserting mod- 
ern echoes of the poet, others—for example, Professor Thomas 
—appeared to have been irritated by them, etc. What is an 
editor to do in the face of such criticism? Except to do as he 
thinks best. 

The book concludes with a useful bibliography and excellent 
grammatical and general indices. 

Kirpy FLOWER SMITH. 

Jouns Horpxins UNIvERSITY. 
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M. Manilii Astronomicon, Liber Tertius, Recensuit et Enar- 
ravit A. E. Housman, Londinii, apud Grant Richards, 
MDCCCCXVI. Pp. XXVIII+72. 


To his edition of Manilius Book I, published in 1903, Mr. 
Housman adds some passages of the text of Books II, III, and 
IV, with emendations of his own. In the present edition of 
Book III thirty-six asterisks occurring in the notes to thirty- 
four separate verses indicate the editor’s conjectures. Twenty- 
three of these verses, including the words indicated by twenty- 
five asterisks, are in exact correspondence with the readings 
published in 1903 with the single exception of ‘circum volitans’ 
(vs. 369) for the earlier ‘ circumvolitans’. There remain then 
eleven passages in which the conjectures of 1916 differ from 
those of 1903. Six of these passages contain entirely new con- 
jectures; the remaining five have been emended in a form 
slightly different from that of the earlier emendation. In the 
1916 text there are seven instances of a return from earlier 
conjectures to the MS. tradition; and there is one instance of 
a similar return from a conjecture of Bentley’s which Mr. 
Housman had previously accepted. 

The earlier transposition of vs. 238 to a position between 233 
and 234 is rejected ; that of vss. 411, 412 between 407 and 408 
is retained; and another transposition is made—that of vss. 
473, 474, to a position between 467 and 468. Vss. 268-270 are 
bracketed both in the 1916 and in the earlier text. Vss. 317 and 
508 are bracketed in the 1916 text. Mr. Housman adds four 
new verses, 216 A, 417 A, 549A and 549 B. 

Mr. Housman has already indicated his principles of emenda- 
tion (Book I, pp. liii, liv) : ‘ An emendator with one method is 
as foolish a sight as a doctor with one drug. The scribes knew 
and cared no more about us and our tastes than diseases care 
about the taste of doctors ; they made mistakes not of one sort 
but of all sorts, and the remedies must be of all sorts too’. It 
follows from this that he has no especial system other than the 
system of ‘ res et ratio’, which seems to be pretty consistently 
applied. It is of course clear that properly to appreciate all the 
conjectures would require a knowledge of the principles of text 
criticism and of the subject matter of Manilius equal to that of 
Mr. Housman; if such requirement were enforced upon the 
present reviewer this review would be delayed indefinitely. 
The editor’s independence of judgment and keenness of vision 
can be seen on every page of the Commentary. Good examples 
of his manner of dealing with the text may be found in vss. 71, 
121, 285, 507, to mention no others. 

The Commentary is written in Latin, and has the same objects 
which the editor professed before (Book I, p. Ixxii). ‘ This Com- 
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mentary is designed to treat of two matters only: what Manilius 
wrote, and what he meant.’ The connection between the two is 
not always obvious, and Mr. Housman’s learning and ingenuity 
have had reasonable scope for their exercise. Perhaps the most 
noticeable single achievement in the field of interpretation 
occurs at vs. 275, where he penetrates to the meaning of the 
Manilian ‘stade’—an are of the equator which takes two 
minutes to rise. 

The subject matter of Manilius—to the average student 
perhaps the least important part of the present volume—is 
analysed in the Introduction, written in English. The Introduc- 
tion and Commentary require to be compared at almost every 
line; and with their aid even the reader who is innocent of 
astrology can get a good idea of Manilius’ discussion. Book III 
follows the doctrine of the zodiac and the dodecatropos of 
Book II with an exposition of the circle of the twelve athla, 
the method of finding the horoscope and kindred matters. 

Those who search this volume for examples of Mr. Hous- 
man’s earlier manner may find them; they are not conspicuous 
and therefore not irritating. He has apparently a greater ad- 
miration for the style of Manilius than for his intellectual 
honesty. On page XXI of the Introduction to Book I Manilius 
is referred to as ‘the one Latin poet who excels even Ovid in 
verbal point and smartness’ ; on page VI of the Introduction to 
Book III we read ‘ Liars need not have long memories if they 
address themselves only to fools who have short ones ; and an 
astrological poet writing his third book may safely forget his 
second, because an astrological reader will never remember it ’. 
And on page XIX Manilius is referred to as ‘ facile and friv- 
olous’. Various bits from the Commentary are: 611, Si me 
Manilius usus esset consultore ; 414, Librae Sidera (id est, quod 
Iacobi et puerorum causa dico, Libra), 451 (of Scaliger’s com- 
ments) quamquam ne has quidem nugas tanto opere admiror 
quam Bentlei silentium; 617, Fayus et Bechertus Gemblacensi 
obsecuti sunt, natali, ut opinor, morbo tracti; Breiterus sua 
semita delirare maluit. 

However, Mr. Housman is unique. He understands the sub- 
ject matter of Manilius, and as a text critic is inferior to nobody. 
The Third Book maintains his previous high standard of severe 
scholarship. Those who object to his sarcasm may take refuge 
in his learning ; and those who grow weary of the intellectual 
labor required to comprehend either Housman or Manilius 
should find recreation in the occasional eloquence of the author 
and the rather more frequent wit of his editor. 


Epwarp W. NICHOLS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Recueil de Textes Latins Archaiques, by ALFreD ERNour. 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1916. Pp. VIII+ 289. 


This book is made up of epigraphical texts, running in point 
of time from the ancient Forum inscription to the lex Cornelia, 
of half a dozen pages of early prose, of specimens of Latin verse 
from the time of Livius Andronicus to that of Laberius, and of 
an index of Latin words. 

The purpose of the editor in selecting his extracts, as he says 
in his preface, is to show the evolution of the language, to bring 
out dialectal differences, and to illustrate the beginnings of the 
different genres of Latin poetry. In making his commentary 
he has aimed to solve the various difficulties which present them- 
selves, and “ to omit nothing which is essential”. The first part 
of this programme has been carried out successfully. The 
selection. is well made, and approved texts have been followed 
for the literary fragments. 

In attaining his second object the editor has not been so 
fortunate. There are at least four different fields of study sug- 
gested by these fragments. The study of the language engages 
our attention, the study of the literary style, of early literary 
history, and of the points of political or archaeological interest 
involved. Unfortunately the editor is so preoccupied with 
linguistic matters that other subjects receive practically no atten- 
tion. Even in the field of language the vocabulary, as well as the 
syntax and the growth of its principles, is passed over. So far 
as style goes, there is no discussion of those characteristic 
features of it, which, for instance, Altenburg has brought out 
in his monograph De sermone pedestri [talorum vetustissimo, 
and nothing is said about its gradual development. The failure 
to give the student any help in literary history is still more un- 
fortunate. So far as the reviewer has noticed, nothing is said 
about any one of the genres of literature represented here, not 
even about the mime, the farce, or the togata with which the 
reader who is taking up the study of early Latin would hardly 
be familiar. There are practically no comments on the verse 
of Ennius, and the Saturnian verse receives no attention what- 
ever. If the editor did not wish to take these topics up in his 
commentary it would have been a simple matter to refer the 
student to the pertinent literature. 

In the same way difficulties and questions of considerable 
literary importance arising in particular inscriptions or frag- 
ments pass without explanation or comment. For instance, 
vv. Q-II in no. 141 are much in need of a comment, and Horace’s 
reference to a passage in the laws of the Twelve Tables in one 
of his Satires (II. i) was deserving of notice. It would have 
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been interesting also to have had a word on Wolfflin’s theory 
that Ennius was the author of certain of the Scipionic epitaphs. 
His discussion of the point would have been accessible to most 
French students in the Revue de Philologie, and in this connec- 
tion something might have been said of the six-verse structure 
of the three important Scipionic inscriptions (nos, 13-15) and 
its significance. 

Of minor points no use is made of Teurano, without ablati- 
val -d, in proving to the student that the forms of no. 126 are 
more archaic than those which one would find in a contemporary 
non-legal extract, although this form furnishes the only sure 
clue in the matter. In no. 132 senatu is probably not a genitive 
form, but the result of the mistake made by the stone cutter who 
was led astray by the preceding de and the following s-. The 
famous inscription to Maarcus Caicilius (no. 135) is probably 
not “ contemporaine d’Accius ”’, but is clearly an archaistic com- 
position, perhaps of the imperial period. On the other hand the 
editor seems to think that the inscription on the Columna 
Rostrata (no. 147) was composed outright in the imperial 
period. It seems to the reviewer however that Wolfflin’s 
analysis of the language and style of this inscription has made 
such a theory untenable. Two slight misprints have been 
noticed. On p. 64 near the bottom dans dans for dans, and in 
the transcription on p. 67 we should have habere or habuisse at 
both points in the text, not habere in one place and habuitsse in 
the other. 

The reviewer has felt compelled to call attention to the fact 
that Ernout’s book fails to take into account certain important 
aspects of the study of archaic Latin, but it is only fair to say 
that it contains the best collection of specimens of Latin which 
we have for the early period, and that in the discussion of forms, 
to which Professor Ernout has largely restricted himself, his 
comments, as we might expect from his contributions in that 
field, are sound and. judicious. 

FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 


Virgil’s ‘Gathering of the Clans”: Observations on Aeneid 
VII, 601-817. By W. Warpbe Fowter, Oxford; B. H. 
Blackwell, 1916. pp. 1-96. 

Hirtzel’s text is accompanied by Mr. James Rhoades’ blank 
verse translation of the passage. In a ten-page introduction 


Mr. Fowler calls attention to the magnificent pageant por- 
trayed in Virgil’s lines, no mere dry catalogue of forces but 
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an inspiring gathering of the clans. The task was not easy, 
for Virgil “had to hold firmly together the sympathies of 
Romans and Italians—to aid the new policy of Augustus toward 
Italian unity ”, but he succeeded and “ skillfully safeguarded 
the Italian spirit with his artistic resources.” The real signifi- 
cance of these splendid lines is thus rightly emphasized. To 
neglect them or to miss their significance is to lose one of the 
finest episodes in'the Aeneid. Mr. Fowler compares Virgil’s 
pageant to the catalogue of ships in the second Iliad to the 
disparagement of the Homeric description, and it is to be noted 
that the Homeric authenticity of the catalogue is vigorously 
denied by the best modern scholarship. In a similar descrip- 
tion, Silius Italicus, a second rate imitator of Virgil, overdoes 
the details and bores the reader. “ We cannot see the woods 
for the trees.” Milton (Paradise Lost II), following Virgil, 
achieves success and may be thought to surpass his model. 

Mr. Fowler selects some twenty passages for detailed com- 
ment. His intimate familiarity with all phases of Roman re- 
ligion makes his observations a valuable addition to the regular 
commentaries. He points out a confusion in Virgil’s description 
of the Gates of War in Il. 607-10 and reconciles the appearance 
of Mars and Janus in these four lines. Under |. 620, Regina 
deum, he says that “the position of Juno at Rome was at no 
time a very important one and for that reason a Roman poet 
might use her with a fair amount of license.” This entire note 
deserves attention. Mr. Fowler would transfer Il. 664-9 from 
Aventinus and apply them to the description of Ufens to follow 
1.749. His argument is convincing, although Herculeus amic- 
tus of 1. 669 may not altogether explain the original misplace- 
ment. His handling of the text in Il. 695-6 is less convincing and 
the difficulty in acies and arces is doubtless due to an unfinished 
text. We are especially grateful for the rescue from the “ im- 
becilities ” of editorial comment of the fine simile in Il. 674-77, 
the picture of the nubigene Centauri swiftly descending the 
mountain from. its cloud-capped summit over fields of snow, 
through stately pinewoods, to crash through the underwoods at 
the foot of the mountain. A good example of Mr. Fowler’s 
human kind of comment is found on ll. 689-90. The left foot 
of the slinger is kept naked to gain a grip on the ground. Mr. 
Fowler compares the cricketer’s management of his feet. Con- 
temporary discussion of the “ golf-foot ” might be cited. Fora 
good example of Mr. Fowler’s illuminating comment read his 
observations on Il. 750-60: Umbro, the snake-charmer ; nemus 
Angitie; flevere. The notes end with a charming comment on 
florentes of 1. 804. If this is “amateur ” scholarship (Gilbert 
Murray ), may heaven send us more of it. This is to make right 
use of our classical inheritance. Listen to a sentence from Mr. 
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Fowler’s preface: “ In the darkest year that Europe has known 
since the tenth century, being too old and deaf to be of any active 
service to the country, I have found myself invigorated by fresh 
reading of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Wordsworth, and some of the 
poets who like them are my very old friends.” 


M. S. SLAUGHTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
raphy, Geography, and Mythology, edited by H. B. 
Watters. With 580 Illustrations. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 


1103 pp. $6.50. 


The general quality of this useful manual may be inferred 
from the statement that it is based “ to a certain extent ” on the 
Companions to Greek and Latin Studies recently issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It is primarily a dictionary of 
classical antiquities, for the use of students at the Universities 
and in the upper forms of Public Schools. But, in order that the 
student may have before him the whole field of classical litera- 
ture, “ the scope of the work has been extended to include also 
all proper names coming under the headings of geography, biog- 
raphy, and mythology, which are likely to come before the notice 
of the ordinary reader”. This list of proper names is incom- 
plete ; there is no mention of Virgil’s friend Varus, of the lakes 
Benacus and Larius, of Petronius, or Claudian, or Ausonius, of 
Calpurnius or Nemesianus. There is a careless statement at 
Pp. 793, that the elder Pliny was born “ at Novum Comum on the 
lake of that name”. And there are one or two doubtful state- 
ments which hardly deserve to be set forth with all the authority 
of a dictionary. It is by no means certain that Virgil’s fatidica 
Manto was the “ daughter of Heracles”; and there is surely 
very little ground for saying that Propertius “ appears to have 
married the lady whom he addresses as Cynthia in his poems ”’. 
After all that has been written on the question of allegory in the 
Eclogues, it takes some courage to say that Virgil himself 
“regards them as allegorical ; the flocks are the Roman people, 
or rather mankind, united under the protection of Irperial 
Rome, and he himself is a principal shepherd”. The treatment 
of the ‘antiquities’ proper is much more satisfactory, though 
there are a few slight inaccuracies even here. The Pont du 
Gard is “near Nismes” (p. 87), not “at Nismes” (pp. 44, 
677) ; and its height is nearer 160 ft. than 180 ft. Domitian’s 
celebration of the Judi saeculares was in 88 A. D., not 83. The 
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article on Aenigma might mention the riddle in Petronius, c. 58, 
and a whole book of riddles by Symphosius, in the Anthology. 
On p. 228 there is a hard saying about the cicada: “Though 
mentioned by Virgil and Ovid, it was, in ordinary life, hardly 
noticed by the unpoetical Romans”. In the headings, some of 
the long vowels are left unmarked, and Caliga (181) is wrong. 
There are a few misplaced accents, vewxopos (20), maddrprBns 
(463), (493), “Ewogpopos (493). ‘Apoxyomeus’ 
(955) should be ‘Apoxyomenos’. ‘St. Rémy’ (103) should 
be ‘St. Remy’. 
W. P. MustTarp. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIvERsITY. 
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Fascicle I. 


Die Abfassungszeit von Ovids Metamorphosen (I-13). 
M. Pohlenz makes it plausible that Ovid inserted the characteri- 
zation of Actaeon’s innocence Metam. (III 142) after he had 
gone into exile (cf. Tr. II 103 ff.; IV, 10, 89; I, 3, 37; III 5, 49). 
These and other passages make it probable that our text of the 
Metamorphoses is based on a copy that was partially revised by 
Ovid himself. 


Zu den neuen Bruchstiicken der Epitrepontes (14-28). 
S. Sudhaus approves Robert’s ‘Zu den Epitrepontes des 
Menander’ (Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 2 Mai 1912) and tries, 
with conjectures, to advance the interpretation. He regards the 
' Petersburg fragment, which KoOrte relegates to an appendix, as 
the conclusion of the first act. 


Das Pneuma im Lykeion (29-74). W. W. Jaeger bases a dis- 
cussion of Aristotle’s doctrine of pneuma and of its modifi- 
cation by his successors, mainly on the two documents: epi fqwv 
xwhoews, the genuineness of which he elaborates interestingly, 
and the anonymous epi mvedparos, of which ch. 1-8 he regards 
as an abstract of a peripatetic lecture, reported by a follower 
of the Stoic Chrysippus, who sets forth his own views in ch. 9 
(cf. A. J. P. XXXIV, p. 222). Aristotle may be regarded as the 
personified conscience of Hellenic tradition; he is the oldest 
extant advocate of the doctrine of the cvudurov mvevua, which he 
derived from the Sicilian school of Diocles and Philistion. His 
view of the seat of perception and motion is evenly balanced 
between psychical and physiological tendencies, the former 
rooted in the speculative schools of southern Italy, which Plato 
made so prominent, the latter in the realistic empiricism of 
Ionia. The successors of Aristotle came under the influence of 
the physiological teaching of Praxagoras of Cos, through the 
instrumentality of Erasistratus, of whose career and doctrines 
J. gives an interesting account. 


L’entretien de Scipion l’Africain et d’Hannibal (75-08). 
M. Holleaux discusses the fictitious anecdote of a conversation 
between Hannibal and Scipio, purported to have taken place at 
Ephesus 193 B. c., at which Hannibal is reported as saying that 
if he had conquered Scipio he would have placed himself above 
Alexander and Pyrrhus (cf. Livy XXXV, 14, 5-12; Appian, 
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Syr. 10. 11; Plutarch, Titus 21). He regards the vague account 
of conversations held by Scipio with Hannibal, related by 
Zonaras IX, 18, 12-13 (i. e. Cassius Dio, I 285 Boissevain), as 
the first timid beginnings of the above story; but, the statement 
that Scipio proceeded to Asia after a mission to Africa in 
193 B. c., Holleaux regards as historical. This he tries to cor- 
roborate by means of the Delian decree granting a crown to 
Scipio 189 B. c. (Diirrbach BCH. XXVIII (1904) 271 ff.). 


Zu den Persern des Timotheus (99-140). B. Keil contributes 
a number of textual emendations, with illuminating discussions 
of the various conjectures that have been offered, as well as of 
the peculiarities of Timotheus’ diction and art. The épudadds 
closes with the lamentations of the king vv. 191-209; and that 
this passage demanded the highest pathos of the soloist is 
indicated, not only by v. 190 $dro 8é xupaivwv rixaor, but by its 
beginning with the quotation Katacxadai déuov from Aesch. 
Choephori v. 50. This bravura passage is followed by the first 
note of victory, expressed in a modified Alcaic strophe, which 
begins with the exulting rhythm of Nov xp7 peOicOnv. Indeed 
this famous fragment of Alcaeus may possibly be amplified with 
VV. 213/4 érextimeov xopeiats (cf. Horace’s ‘ pede 
pulsanda tellus’). These five verses (210-214) seem to have 
an echo in the last five (249-253), which, with their Alcaic 
rhythms, frame in the sphragis ; moreover the first group (210- 
214) constitute the weraxatatpora of the Nomos, following the 
oudadds, where Westphal located it in opposition to Pollux (cf. 
Proleg. zu Aesch. Trag. p. 76). 


Miscellen: M. Wellmann (141-143) adduces further evi- 
dence for the identification of the authorship of the physician 
Herodotus (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII, p. 99).—F. Boll (143-145) 
classifies in Horace’s second book of Satires: I and V, II and 
VI, III and VII, IV and VIII, under the headings: Consulta- 
tion, Landliches Gentigen, Saturnalienpredigt, Gastrosophie. 
A twofold arrangement in Sat. I, in imitation of Vergil’s 
Bucolics, has been recognized (cf. Kiessling-Heinze (1910), 
p. XXI).—S. Sudhaus (145-146) restores vv. 96-100 of 
Menander’s Perikeiromene—F. Leo (147) publishes a new 
verse of Laberius found on a marble slab from a Columbarium. 
—Ch. Huelsen (148-153) emends a votive inscription to Em- 
peror Claudius with the aid of a drawing recently discovered, 
and cites three other similar inscriptions —H. Schenkl (153- 
156) discusses the construction of Hermes’ lyre in Sophocles’ 
*Ixvevrai, especially by means of an emendation of the fragment 
in Pollux 10, 34, which Robert (Hermes XLVII, p. 558 ff.) had 
applied to Maia’s bed. (Cf. A. J. P. XXXVII, p. 492.)— 
B. Keil (156-157) produces an example of the form vavorys 
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( = vavrns), from a Mummy label (cf. Art and Arch. v. 1, p.9). 
G. Kaibel had deduced it from the verb évavoroAdynoe (Hermes 
XIX (1884), 324).—Paul Maas (157-159), suggests that, as 
Varro knew that the space the finger moves up the string to 
produce the fourth is one-half the distance required for the 
octave (i. e. e—a=a—e’), and as the interval e—a contains 
five half-tones and a—e’ seven, he used this fact as an analogy 
when asserting that the penthemimeral caesura divided the 
hexameter into equal halves (cf. Gellius XVIII, 15, 2).— 
H. Jacobsohn (159-160) discusses <tp>é€movom ( Papyrus Gies- 
sen I, 1, nr. 17; Wilcken Chrestomathie nr. 481) in the sense 
of ‘ umstimmen ’.—Georg Jacob (160) publishes a passage from 
a work of the Turkish geographer Evlija (XVII cent.) describ- 
ing the vestibule of the Selimje at Adrianople, a masterpiece of 
Sinan (XVI cent.), which contained twenty-six different 
columns, ‘ most of them from a theatre in Athens, not far from 
the Peloponnesus ’. 


FASCICLE 2. 


Die schriftstellerische Form des Pausanias (161-223).— 
G. Pasquali tries to show that Pausanias cast his wavrodamis 
ioropia into a traditional form of the periegesis, which he 
derives from a sketch of its history. He begins this with 
Herodotus who developed the Ionic geography and historiog- 
-raphy. One hundred and fifty years later we come upon the 
fragmentary papyrus of Hawara, which Wilcken has made 
available (Genethliakon fiir Robert p. 191 ff.). This belongs to 
the beginning of the III century s. c. and furnishes the oldest 
example of a periegesis; of Diodorus, the oldest periegete, 
hardly more than titles of works are known. A few decades 
later, about 250 B. c., we find a few fragments from epi trav rijs 
“EAAd8os 7éAewv of Heracleides the Critic. This work is not 
strictly in line with the antiquarian type of periegesis; but it 
illustrates the invasion of rhetoric, foreshadowing the literary 
ambition of Pausanias. Next in order, still in the III century, 
we come to Heliodorus, the fragments of whose works have 
been collected by B. Keil (cf. A. J. P. XVII, p. 381), and in the 
II century B. c. we have the famous periegete Polemon. That 
Strabo resembles Pausanias in places is mentioned, but not 
utilized. Other periegetical works, the titles of which are 
known, are passed in rapid review. From the foregoing works 
Pasquali derives a literary form, in which, following a topo- 
graphical thread, monuments are arbitrarily selected and briefly 
described in a dry style; measurements are noted rather than 
artistic qualities; further the accounts of monuments etc. are 
diversified with historical excursuses and anecdotes of Oavydoua. 
All of this can be found in Pausanias; but, alas! ‘ Pausanias 
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missbraucht die althergebrachte Form der Periegese.’ Pasquali 
rejects the suggestion of Trendelenburg that Pausanias’ work 
should be entitled ‘EAAnuxd rather than “EAAd8os ; 
also the common belief that the division into books was not 
original. He accepts Robert’s identification of Pausanias with 
the Syrian author of «rises (cf. Robert |. c. p. 271 ff.), calling 
attention to the various «tices of Polemon. 


Ptolemaios und Heron (224-235). Ingeborg Hammer- 
Jensen places Heron’s date even later than 50 A. pb. (cf. Christ- 
Schmidt Gr. Lit. II 219), for he must have come after Ptolemy 
(100-178 A. D.) as appears from the more advanced stage of the 
scientific methods and instruments employed by Heron. The ex- 
planation why a diver does not suffer from the pressure of water 
(Pneumatica p. 22, 14 ff.), is clearly directed against Ptolemy 
(Op. II 263 ff.), a strange inquiry in the light of [Arist.] Probl. 
XXXII, 2.3.11 ri 7a dra ev rH Oadrarry pyyvurat rois koAvpBaow, 
Further the interest in mechanical inventions in the III century 
A. D., and their patronage by L. Aelius H. Dionysius, who was 
praefectus urbi 301 A. D., also curator operum publicorum, makes 
it probable that he was the Avovioue Aaprpdrare to whom Heron 
dedicated his Definitions. [The authorship of these is ques- 
tioned. Cf. Christ-Schm. Gr. Lit. II, p. 220.] This late date 
for Heron would show that Ammianus Marcellinus referred 
to him and his automaton theatre in XIV, 6, 18. 


“Pddov xriorat (236-249). Chr. Blinkenberg considers the 
Rhodian Aiv8os, ’IdAvaos, pre-Doric names, which were 
retained, however, without the myths of their foundation. 
They appear for the first time in Iliad B 656, where they 
furnish only nine ships, an indication that this passage was 
composed before the colonial expansion of the island, which 
began about 700 B.c. The earliest tradition of Rhodian xriorat 
appears in Pindar, Polygnotus and Herodotus, and probably 
originated in the period of city rivalries (700-500 B.C.). 
B. discusses the various myths and their contamination, includ- 
ing the versions in Diodorus V 55 ff. 


Philologische Kleinigkeiten (250-273). R. Reitzenstein con- 
tributes three studies: I, A revision of the text of the Ciris 
(vv. I-20, 42-53, 191-205, and 54-91), with an ample com- 
mentary. He expresses the hope that he has shown the need of 
interpreting this ‘late’ poem. II, Tacitus, Ann. II 88, refers 
with the phrase ‘ scriptores senatoresque eorundem temporum ’ 
to two sources, a senator and a scriptor. Germanists (Vogt- 
Koch, Gesch. d. Deutschen Lit. I*, p. 4; Paul Grundriss d. Germ. 
Phil. II? 1, p. 39) think that this famous passage reveals an old 
Arminius ballad, which is suggested by the words (I. c.) 
‘caniturque adhuc barbaras apud gentes’. But ‘canere’ means 
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merely ‘celebrare’, which R. shows by means of Greek and 
Latin citations. III, Cicero used ‘adipalis’ in Orator § 25, 
not adipatae. Both words are classic. The Thesaurus, how- 
ever, makes it appear that adipalis was a new formation. 


Ein verschollenes Werk des alteren Plinius (274-282). M. 
Lehnerdt investigates the tradition of the existence of a MS. 
of Pliny’s Bellorum Germaniae ll. XX. Q. Aurelius Sym- 
machus (Epist. IV, 18, 16) promised to procure his friend 
Protadius a copy 396 a. p. A thousand years later (1427 A. D.) 
Nicolas of Cusa told Poggio Bracciolini that he had seen 
this history in Germany. This statement of Nicolas is reliable, 
and is possibly the basis of frequent later reports of the 
existence of this lost work in Germany. 


Nachlese auf griechischen Schlachtfeldern (283-291). U. 
Kahrstedt, from a personal inspection of the battlefield of 
Plataea, determines the movements of the Lacedaemonians, 
with references to Grundy’s map (Battle of Plataea), which 
he criticizes. From a similar examination of the battlefield of 
Sellasia he concludes that Kromayer’s plan (Ant. Schlacht- 
felder II) has, at least, not been disproved by Sotiriadis (BCH. 
XXXIV, XXXV). Polybius’ account is excellent. 


Miscellen: L. Schmidt (292-295) discusses the Germanic 
tribes over whom the Romans placed as ruler (19 A. pD.) the 
Quadian Vannius. They were probably chiefly Marcomanni, 
although Tacitus applies the collective name Suebi to them 
in Hist. III 5 and 21. Later the rule of Vannius seems to 
have been extended over his own Quadi, who, at least at the 
time of the Marcomannic war, were the predominant element ; 
for Emperor Marcus called them Quadi, as is shown by the 
subscriptio at the end of the first book of his Eis éavrév.— 
P. Maas (295-299) discusses the epigram at the end of Marcus’ 
Eis éavrov. The meter proves that it is pre-Byzantine. It 
occurs also in the Anthol. Pal. XV 23, which is probably due 
to Arethas, a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas, and a 
leader in the circle in which and for which the Anthology was 
made, and in which the Byzantine Anacreontics originated.— 
L. Deubner (299-304) explains the words: éxxopi xopi 
xopovn(v) (Horapollo, Hieroglyphica I, 8) or, as they appear 
in the scholion to Pind. Pyth. III 32, éxxdpe «dpe. xopwvas, 
as a wedding exhortation to the groom at the door of the 
bridal chamber. The correct form was éxxdpe: xoptxopwvny, 
sensu obscoeno (cf. Aelian h. a. III 9), showing a kind of 
reduplication like yxeAtyeAovyn (Pollux IX 125).—H. Mutsch- 
mann (304-308) cites Prodicus’ distinction of mpdrrew as 
action, and zoveiv as creation, to show that rounrixov mpdyparos 
Tetaypevnv téxvyv in Isocrates XIII 12 refers to the elementary 
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art of the ypdpyara, which is tangible, and can be taught 
according to definite rules; whereas rhetoric, like politics, is 
an émornpy mpaxtixn, which eludes such definite treatment. 
Siiss, in his “ Ethos” (cf. W. K. P. 1911, 1116 ff.), failed to 
solve the difficulties of this passage (cf. Gercke A. J. P. XIX 
228).—H. Jacobsohn (308-310) considers ’Arrdpws (BCH. 
XXXIV, 242 ff.) and ’Aoonpirns (Steph. Byz. s. v. “Aconpa) 
as ethnica of Aooapa, and, discussing the phonology, cites 
parallels—H. Jacobsohn (311-312) refers, for an explanation 
of the synizesis of Antium in Ovid Met. 15, 718, to his article 
on Ansio (cf. A. J. P. XXXIII, 348 Misc.), in which the 
change of ti>si indicates a local dissyllabic pronunciation.— 
S. Tafel (312-314) gives an account of a few leaves of a 
-Latin glossary (s. IX), which he found pasted on the inside 
of the wooden covers of a rent-roll of the year 1457.— 
K. Praechter (315-318) shows by citations, that Cic. de nat. 
deor. II, 33, 83 combined the Stoic personification of air with the 
Stoic doctrine of sense perception ; both ideas, separately, are 
probably from Posidonius.—O. Kern (318-319) calls attention 
to a bronze group from Arcadia, now in the national museum 
at Athens, representing dancing figures with ram’s-heads, 
which, combined with various passages (cf. Servius, Verg. 
Bucol. prooem. p. 4, 7 Th.), makes it appear that tityroi were 
ram-daemons, and satyrs, goat-daemons.—B. Keil (319-320) 
has found a scholion in Parisin. gr. 2995, which identifies the 
poet referred to at the beginning of Aristides’ Rome-oration 
as Pindar, whose style is reflected in xara xpvodxepw ALBavwrov. 


HERMAN Louts EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


RIVISTA DI Fitotocra, XLIV, 1 AND 2. 
Fascicolo 1. 


La composizione dell’ ‘ Orator’ ciceroniano (1-22). Remigio 
Sabbadini gives an interesting analysis of Cicero’s Orator, in 
which he shows, regarding the two parts (1-139 and 140-238) 
into which the work is evidently divided, that part first was 
composed on two occasions, the one immediately following the 
other. The original design consisted of sections I, III, V and 
was the text of a private letter to Brutus. The even sections 
II, IV, VI were inserted when Cicero decided to add the second 
part and publish the whole as a book. As for the treatment in 
general, it is more confused than is usual even with Cicero when 
dealing with such subjects. One of the chief difficulties seems 
to have been that he undertook to look up the authorities on the 
clausula between the publication of the first and second part, 
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and managed to confuse himself and everyone else with the 
result. 


Varia (23-40). Pietro Rasi discusses the text of Catal. 
XIV, 1-10; Iuven. I, 85 ff.; Verg. Georg. IV, 132 ff. from the 
point of view of metre. 


Rutilio Namaziano e Lorenzo Valla (41-46). Vincenzo 
Ussani discusses the proemium of Lorenzo Valla’s famous De 
linguae latinae elegantia, points out the imitation therein of 
Rutilius Namatianus, De Reditu, I, 81 ff. and discusses the text 
which Valla may have used. 


Notizie di Papiri Ercolanesi inediti (47-66). Domenico 
Bassi examines Papyrus 1670, and so far as possible restores 
and prints the text. The theme is somewhat uncertain, but 
Bassi concludes that what we have here are the remains of a 
polemic against the Stoic doctrine of Providence. 


Intorno alla obbiettivita storica nei discorsi Tucididei 
(67-90). Emanuele Ciaceri after a careful and exhaustive 
analysis of this question comes to the following conclusion: 
Thucydides inclines to make his orators say not so much the 
things which they really did say or which on the given occasion 
they were reported to have said, as the things which in all prob- 
ability they really thought. It follows as a sort of corollary 
that what Thucydides makes his orators say is just what they 
did not say on the given occasion. 


KASITNHTOS (91-96). Francesco Ribezzo explains this 
word as avro-xaci-yvytos, i. €. TH pntpi yeveros, ‘eadem con- 
cipiente genitus ’. 

La declinazione greca e latina dei temi in -ia (97-103). 
Oreste Nazari takes up this question but does not come to any 
very definite conclusion. 


I verbi denominativi greci in -aw -ew -ow -iw -tw (104-106). 
Oreste Nazari concludes that the change of -aw to -dw in verbs 
of that type is due to the analogy of verbs originally ending in 
-éw and that the change was also influenced by the verbs in 
-€w -ow -iw -tw whereas outside the present tense the forms in 
-dow -wow -iow -vow are on the contrary due to the analogy of 
verbs originally in -déow, Ion-Att. -yow., 


Spizzico di etimologie latine e greche (107-113). In this 
article, also by Nazari, are examined the contrasted pair 
ebrius-sobrius, also Lat. -met, -te, and tpayos. 


Xenophontis Memor. IV, 4 (114-127). C. O. Zuretti points 
out that as compared with Plato it is Xenophon who gives us 
the real Hippias, with his training, with his ideas, and even with 
his human weaknesses. 
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Ancora le orazioni finte di Plinio (128). Remigio Sabbadini 
continues his discussion (see vol. XLIII, p. 308-9) of Leonardo 
Bruni’s pretended discovery of twenty-one speeches of Pliny. 


Il primo libro dell’ Ars Amatoria (129-154). Concetto 
Marchesi supports the view that the Ars Amatoria of Ovid 
was practically an original composition. He also thinks, and 
most students of Ovid will agree with him, that this is the poet’s 
masterpiece. 

Recensioni (155-183). 

Note bibliografiche (184-186). 

Rassegna di pubblicazioni periodiche (187-203). 

Pubblicazioni ricevute dalla direzione (204-208). 

Fascicolo 2. 


Notizie di Papiri Ercolanesi inediti (209-220). Domenico 
Bassi devotes himself particularly to no. 1038. 


Giovenale VII, 134 (221-234). Pietro Ercole takes up at 
length the history and meaning of stlattaria. 


Questioncelle probiane (235-245). M. L. de Gubernatis 
takes up the accusatives urbis urbes, turrim turrem in Vergil 
and shows that in an anomalist like Vergil, variations of this 
type might easily exist side by side. 


De Catullianorum carminum inscriptionibus (246-249). 
Carlo Pascal believes that the titles of Catullus’ poems which 
we find in the mss. should be perpetuated in our editions. 


Sui versi 48-55 della Pitia VIII di Pindaro (250-254). G. 
Ginevri-Blasi gives a discussion and interpretation of these 
lines. 


De Hypatii Gangrensis in Draconem Miraculo (255-256). 
Silvio Ferri prints a text of this story which he finds in a 
i thirteenth century scholium on Socrates, Hist. Eccl. VII, 17 
| found in Cod. Laurent. Plut. LXIX, 5. 


| Studi Plutarchei (257-283). Ettore Bignone begins here a 
} series of critical and exegetical notes on some of the essays 
| of Plutarch. The portion considered in this article is 1087 D- 
B. 


| Su due epigrammi di Marziale V, 77 and IX, 95 (284-287). 
| F. Nencini explains satisfactorily the meaning of olewm in 
| V, 77 and points out the joke, such as it is, in the name Alphius, 
IX, 95. 


Orazio convertito é Apostolo di conversione? (288-296). 
] Vincenzo Ussani discusses this question in connection with 
| Edmond Courbaud’s recent book, ‘Horace. Sa vie et sa pensée 
| a l’époque des Epitres’. Paris, Hachette, 1914. 
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La fine del regno di Seleuco Nicatore (297-318). Giuseppe 
Corradi presents here the first instalment of his discussion of 
the closing years of the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

Notice of the death of Attilio de Marchi by A. Calderini 
(319-322). 

Recensioni (323-342). 

Note bibliografiche (343-351). 

Rassegna di pubblicazioni periodiche (352-364). 

Pubblicazioni ricevute dalla direzione (365-398). 


Kirsy FLOWER SMITH. 


5 


BRIEF MENTION. 


_ In lieu of thoughts that wander through eternity, my medita- 
tions turn on the various phases of study through which I fiave 
passed in my long life, the various shiftings of the point of 
view that I have noted in myself and in others. Not the least 
interesting of St. Augustine’s works is the treatise entitled 
* Retractationes ’ and if I had not postponed the publication of 
my grammatical views until I had reached an age when. one 
crystallizes, if not fossilizes, I might hope to rival those of 
my fellowworkers, who are perpetually reconsidering their 
positions. In other ranges I have shifted my point of view often 
enough. One of my potwalloping jobs was the sub-editorship 
of Johnson’s Cyclopaedia—a work withdrawn from the market 
in the interest of later enterprises in the same line—and a 
review of my performances as an encyclopaedist would reveal 
all manner of disproportions. To be sure, I was admonished to 
keep within narrow limits and rather prided myself on com- 
pressing what I had to say or to copy within a small compass, 


and yet I who dared to criticize the President of Magdalen for 
his slighting mention of one Aristoxenus (A. J. P. XI 125) was 
content to dismiss in a few lines the important figure of 
Posidonius. 


Not long ago seduced by Gilbert Murray’s enthusiastic recom- 
mendation and also by a pleasant stroll through Mr. J. R. K. 
Tuomson’s Greek Tradition, I undertook to read the same 
author’s earlier work Studies in the Odyssey, but I found that I 
could not make my way through the meshes of the net with 
which he encompasses Odysseus and Penelope. To me, as to the 
Greeks with whom I have to do, Odysseus and Penelope are 
man and woman and gain nothing by being evaporated into 
misty god and mistier goddess, and so I don’t care a button— 
ovde ypv—whether Poseidon was originally an agricultural god 
or no. To me his horses are the white-maned coursers of the 
sea, and his other self, Aigeus, the lord of the butting and 
bounding billows, like the butting and bounding creatures that 
disturbed my meditations as I was making my way through a 
sunken road in the Peloponnesus (A. J. P. XXVIII 239). A 
highly unscientific attitude doubtless, but I prefer to study my 
Greeks from the inside, even if my critics should compare my 
darkened vision to that of Jonah in the belly of the whale. It 
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is no joy to me to be told that the Minyans of Pindar’s Fourth 
Pythian ought to have recognized that in migrating to Kyrene 
they were simply going back to first principles when Medea 
told them: 


avti deAdivev apetavres Gods, 
avia avr’ éperpov dSidpovs te 


The familiar story of the Abderites and the Andromeda 
of Euripides, of which Wieland has made so much in his 
Abderiten has a parallel in my own student life in Germany. 
Only, the Abderites admired the scraps of the Andromeda which 
they declaimed, whereas the books of the opera which we cited 
were quoted in derision. Some of them were utterly lacking 
in grammar. Others were bathetic. One from the Zauberflote 
still sings in my brain: 


In diesen heil’gen Hallen 

Kennt man die Rache nicht. 
Und ist der Mensch gefallen 
Fihrt ihn zuriick zur Pflicht. 


As an offset to this rings the cry, Die Rache siegt, from the 


Freischiitz. Both these utterances wake their echoes in these 
cruel times of conflicting thunders. It is indeed hard in such 
an era of storm and stress to keep one’s balance, to give scope 
to righteous indignation and to do justice to a past of peaceful 
aspiration. I was almost surprised to find that in his eloquent 
lecture on Patriotic Poetry in Greek and English, my friend 
Ruys Roserts has given considerable space in his Notes and 
References to a laudation of German achievements in classical 
philology, a striking contrast to a broadside delivered by a 
French writer against Germany’s claims to preéminence in 
science. No wonder that it stirred wrath, ‘holy wrath’ of 
course, throughout the Empire, claiming as Germany does pre- 
eminence in every kind of ‘ Wissenschaft’. The attack, it is 
true, is aimed chiefly at German achievements in physical 
science, but it involves more than that. It involves the basic char- 
acter of the German mind, what we are pleased to call nowadays 
German mentality. According to Dr. ACHALME the German 
is ‘ patient, méticuleux, pratique, avec des accés de subjecti- 
visme et de mysticisme, mais envieux, insolent, menteur, plein 
de contradictions, sans initiative, sans élégance et sans 
scrupules ’. Dr. ACHALME seems to have learned what Burke 
did not know, ‘ the method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people ’. Individual German scholars may show some of 
the unlovely traits designated in this formidable charge; and 
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I have not hesitated to point out from time to time illustrations 
of Dr. AcHALME’s thesis. But as I set forth in a recent number 
of the JouRNAL, we must not take our bill and cancel it, and so 
improve on the example of the unjust steward. I have not 
yielded unduly to German authority, though I have been 
charged with that, as I have been with every sin in the philo- 
logical decalogue—if there is such a thing outside of Ritschl’s 
Ten Commandments in which Sanskrit was put under the ban.’ 
Heroes I have had in my time of course. I am sorry for the 
‘ valet-souled varlet ’ who hasn’t had them. Carlyle was one of 
the earliest. Then Goethe. But before Carlyle and Goethe 
came Elijah the Tishbite as portrayed in a Sunday School book 
by Krummacher. But the corrective was furnished by the 
author of that ‘ straminea epistola ’, as Luther called it. “HAcias 
avOpwros jv opororabys jpiv (Ja. 5, 17), and so when it came to 
the time of philological heroes, I remembered the protest of 
Barnabas and Paul, a protest one never hears from German 
scholars: xai jpeis éopev ipiv avOpwro. The editor- 
ship of the JourNAL has left me few illusions. Miserable 
offenders are we all. And in making my obligatory survey of 
the JourNAL I have found—not in the lower ranks only but in 
the highest places—examples enough of sins not to be covered 
by oddApara pyypovixa and ‘typothetarum errores’. My only 
standard is TO ON, not Teuton, not Briton. ‘ Nothing so 
brutal as a fact’ said Ste.-Beuve, and I hate brutality; but 
76 év is ro dv. In matters of philological accuracy, I am strictly 
impartial—as impartial as Dido. To me as to every scholar, 
as to everyone who has pretensions to scholarship, false quanti- 
ties are an abomination and I should have been shocked, if I 
had not outlived of late the possibility of being shocked, when an 
eminent British scholar wrote, ‘I cannot approve your laxity 
about quantities’. I could only parody my favourite poet 
John Bunyan, ‘I such dirt heap never was, since Ritschl dis- 
cipled me’. What have I done to deserve such a rebuke? 
Where shown laxity? Have not the Germans winced at my foot- 
note A. J. P. XXIII 4? The fact is, I am paying the penalty for 
the reproduction of my youthful essay in which I ridiculed En- 
glish scholars for making such a parade of their correctness in 
the matter of quantity. I have called it a negative virtue, but 
if that is not a fair statement, it is nothing to brag of, and 
yet English writers, remembering their schooldays and their 
‘swishings ’, give one no peace about false quantities as they 
give us no rest from the perpetual teapot. In SAMUEL 
Butier’s The Way of All Flesh, confidently pronounced by 


*A. J. P. XXIX 116. 7A, J. P. XXXVII 407. 
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one judge the greatest of English novels, by another, the 
greatest novel of the world, we have an exemplification of 
this tiresome motif. 


When Ernest spoke inadvertently of the Quirinal, Dr. Skinner replied 
with his wonted pomp: Yes, the Quirinal or as I myself prefer to call 
it, Quirinal. 


Now Quirinal is the natural pronunciation for anyone who 
has lodged at the Hotel Quirinale, and I am reminded of an old 
friend who seriously proposed to accent the English ‘ orator’ 
and ‘ auditor ’ on the penult. 


In the Carnegie Endowment edition of Grortius’ Mave 
Liberum p. 9, 1. 11 there is a curious error which in all fairness 
ought not to be charged, as has been done, to the faulty memory 
of the illustrious author. In the place cited we find: Et hoc 
nomine Hercules Orchomeniorum, Graeci sub Agamemnone 
Mysorum regi arma intulerunt, quasi libera essent naturaliter 
itinera, ut Baldus dixit. The editor tells us that ‘ Grotius refers 
to the Trachiniae of Sophocles, probably from memory, but 
there is no such reference in the play’. The reference is not 
to the Trachiniae itself but to an extract from Apollodorus 
which the Laurentianus has prefixed to the play in lieu of an 
argument. In this extract (Bibl. II. 7, 7, 4) as 8é eis "Opxopevov 
nev, adrov 6 Bacwreds eiace pel’ Taptévat, KwAVE- 
uevos mapeAOeiv rovrov améxtewev, the evident correction of 
Wesseling ’Oppénov for ’Opxopevov appears in the Dindorf edi- 
tion—and Orchomeniorum should be Ormeniorum. Ormenion 
was in Thessaly, the scene of the Trachiniae ; Orchomenus was 
in Boeotia, the canton in which Thespiae lies, the scene of 
Herakles’ Thirteenth Labor. 


A timely document that same Mare Liberum by a professor of 
law, timely reading for April the second those words of cap. 13: 
Quodsi in bellum trudimur hostium iniquitate, debet nobis causae 
aequitas spem ac fiduciam boni eventus addere. More than ever 
may this world-war be called a professors’ war (A. J. P. 
XXXVII 118) and it is interesting to find the recent analysis 
of the differences between English and German methods of 
classical study (1. c. 498) reappearing with momentous signifi- 
cance in the language of an eminent academical authority. 


The Englishman’s ideal is character; the German’s ideal is per- 
formance. The Englishman desires to be a man among men, governed 
as far as possible by public opinion. The German desires to be an 
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efficient part of an efficient organization, helping it to do its work 
better than any other organization ever did it before. The war is, in 
fact, a contest between these two types; and the underlying lesson of 
these awful years is that somehow the virtues of the two types must be 
conjoined instead of separated. The English type, left to itself, tends 
to go ahead gallantly and loyally, but unintelligently. The German type, 
left to itself, tends to gain its immediate objects, intelligently and effi- 
ciently, but at the sacrifice of those habits of courtesy and morality 
which are the very basis of civilization. 


Discarding the favorite commercial theory, President Hadley 
believes that ‘ this war will establish the principle that character 
and performance must go hand in hand ; that morals and brains 
must be conjoined ; and that a civilization which attempts to base 
itself on either to the exclusion of the other is fundamentally 
incomplete’. In other words, there will be a blend of the apery 
of efficiency (XXXV 367) with the dper? of the gentleman. 
The ideal of philology is the ideal of life. 


In his memoirs Jefferson tries to keep young by gibes at old 
age, and in a letter, recently exhumed, written when he was in 
his eighty-second year, he begins with the words: ‘ The weight 
of years and the wane of mind inseparable from that withdraw 
me from serious application’. There is a self-satisfied smirk 
in that apt alliteration ‘ weight of years’ and ‘ wane of mind’. 
Now Brief Mention can hardly be called ‘ serious application’ 
so that I keep within Jeffersonian limitations, but the application 
sometimes takes the form of a blister which I am as ready to 
apply to myself as to others. Rousseau, it may be remembered, 
scouts Montaigne’s claim that his book is a ‘ livre de bonne foy’ 
and ridicules his ‘ fausse naiveté’ in ascribing to himself none 
but amiable weaknesses. But the mistakes of a scholar are 
never amiable (A. J. P. XX XVII 242) and haunt the transgres- 
sor as long as he lives. Among the sins that seem to be purged 
by confession are typographical errors. They are sins because 
they shew a lack of vigilance. In the last volume there are two 
that disturb the sense, A. J. P. XX XVII 1101. 7 from bottom 
where for ‘ divorced’ read ‘ derived’ and p. 111 1. 15 for ‘ de- 
pendents ’ read ‘ unfriends ’, ‘ adversaries ’, ‘ opponents ’ or some 
equivalent. The MS. reading is irrecoverable. In my attempted 
version of «mé tus ‘“HpdxAare A. J. P. XXXIII 112 the third 
line should read ‘ As I recalled how oft we two as one’. The 
wrong copy was sent to the typewriter. In a notice of Professor 
LANE Cooper’s Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature 
written when I had no access to works of reference (A. J. P. 
XXXVII 379), I followed the authority of the Nation in the 
matter of the familiar quotation from Carlyle as to the relation 
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of genius and taking pains. There is a catena of such things in 
Bartlett 1oth ed., p. 584—and Carlyle’s pronouncement is not 
the worst. ‘Genius means the transcendent capacity for taking 


trouble ’—‘ means’ and not ‘is’ and Carlyle improves on 
Buffon. 


‘Thus bad begins but worse remains behind.’ The ‘ ductor 
titubantium ’ of the last number has proved himself a titubant 
- leader of the titubants and Paulus has caused me more sleepless 
nights than Kleophantis ever caused the Silentiary. In the dry 
light of Baltimore my senses undisturbed by the scent of a 
marvellous rose-garden, the exotic perfume of Albert Samain’s 
Au Jardin de l’Infante (25th ed.), and the vers libres and 
pensées libres of Paul Géraldy, I am only too happy that I did 
not publish more of my metamorphoses and wonder that I 
called A. P. VI 71 (p. 58), one of my favorites. There is no 
actuality, no vision about it. Phantom chaplets, phantom cups 
out of a non-existent past—an absurd dedication. According 
to one translator, after making a night of it with his boon- 
companions, the hero of the epigram oftentimes repaired to the 
dwelling of his obdurate love. But the natural construction of 
the Greek followed by Veniero gives Paulus the escort of 
Horace’s ‘iuvenes protervi’. Merivale, finding them in the 
way, has left them out altogether. wprorny pifov is involved in 
odx éxos. The Bohn version of pedtxpys | pibov 
is ‘the saucy language of honey-dripping hope ’—a rendering 
which like the tm’ ayxavos BéAn of Pindar épynvéwy xarife. Ven- 
iero gives us, ‘non mai | dolce speranza brilld nei tuoi superbi 
detti’. I myself tried, ‘No sweet hope | lurking in haughty 
language’, but finally, under the influence of Byzantine 
épwpaviat and the last line of Byron’s Don Juan, I wrote, ‘Sweet 
hope | Of frolic madness’, for which Paulus is in no wise 

responsible. This also is a sin and a sin of the first magnitude. 
‘ It recalls the grave words of Boeckh, who characterizes a cer- 
tain style of conjectural emendation as ‘ Ein frevelhafter Ein- 
griff in die fremde Individualitat’ and of this sacrilegious en- 
croachment upon another’s personality, the critical notes of the 
Anthology abound.’ 


*A footnote must atone for a footnote 1. c. p. 72. I did not find an 
opportunity of verifying my impression as to the aorist of Biveiy and 
it seems strange that I should have forgotten the Bivjeas of so familiar a 
passage as Ar. Av. 706. Still according to Concordance and Index to 
which I had no personal access when the note was written, there is only 

that one aorist in Aristophanes and an intolerable deal of durative, 
cursive, paratatic tenses. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Apropos of AJPh. 37, 172 sq.) 


As an active contender (quamvis andabatarum more) for 
suffixation out of—but not exclusively out of—composition be it 
permitted me for the present to make a brief reply to the 
article of Professor Walter Petersen in AJPh. 37.172 sq. As 
regards the spread of suffixes by irradiation there is no issue 
between Petersen and me, but he has taken upon himself the 
burden of denying, trifling exceptions apart, the possibility 
that suffixes—through the middle stage that I call confixes— 
have come from posteriora of composition. He further 
denies the availability of the Germanic confixes as illustrative 
of the process. This last proposition is entirely untenable. 

In Wright’s Old English Grammar, § 622, the suffix -b@re 
(: “Lat. fer in lucifer ‘light-bearing’; originally a verbal 
adjective from beran ‘to bear’”’) is documented by the follow- 
ing list of words and definitions, to which I have added ap- 
proximate Latin synonyms: 


eppel-b@re ‘apple-bearing’ (*malosus, malifer; pomosus, pomifer) ; 
dtor-b° ‘ poisonous’ (venenosus, venenifer) ; cwealm-be ‘deadly’ (exitio- 
sus, mortifer) ; feper-bo ‘winged’ (plumosus, plumifer) ; fyr-be ‘fiery’ 
(flammosus, flammifer); gram-b° ‘passionate’ (furiosus); hal-be 
‘wholesome’ (——, salutifer) ; horn-bo ‘horned’ (*cornuosus, corni- 
fer) ; léoht-bo ‘bright, splendid’ (luminosus) : /ust-bo‘ desirable’ (quasi 
voluptuosus) ; mann-be ‘ producing men’ (quasi virosus); tungol-be 
‘starry’ (*stellosus, stellifer); w@a@stm-bo ‘fruitful’ (fructuosus) ; 
wig-b° ‘warlike’ (bellosus). 


With these Old English words before us, my contention is 
that, if we did not indisputably know the force and derivation 
of ob@re and should agree to treat it as if it were a proethnic 
wordend, the greater number of active contemporary gram- 
marians would declare -b@re a suffix so generalized as not 
to be susceptible to etymological interpretation, while Pro- 
fessor Petersen would have to go further and declare it im- 
possible to conceive of “IE.” -b@re ever having been a 
posterius. 

By my Latin renderings in -ésus I wish to call attention to 
Nichols’s Yale dissertation (1914) on Semantic Variability. 
For -dsus he sets down as many as 31 contextual nuances. 
Given a wide literary documentation for the OEng. adjectives 
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in -b@re, no doubt as fissipant nuances might, with some 
finesse, be translated into them. If we hearken to Wright’s 
renderings, only two define -b@re, and ten several suffixes are 
displayed in his other definitions. A wider variability could 
hardly be desired even by one who would teach that suffixes 
could never have meant anything in particular. Yet any 
English scholar, confronted with this list, would probably feel 
the sense of ‘ bearing’ in them all, for they are still clear and 
not obfuscated (verdunkelte) compounds. But all that is 
needed for their complete obfuscation is to transpose them, 
for the sake of argument, to the proethnic speech. 

And the exhibit for -b@re is not isolated. Consider also 
the OEng. adjectives in -f@st (Wright, §627), which I shall 
present with scant comment, chiefly by way of spacing: 


“fest, same word (sic) as the adj. f@st ‘fast, fixed, firm’. As 
@rend-fest ‘bound on an errand’; arfo- ‘virtuous’; bidfo ‘station- 
ary’; bled-fo glorious’; eorpfo ‘fixed in the earth’; gieffo ‘gifted’; 
hogf? ‘prudent’; hasfo ‘having a home’; hygefo ‘wise’; megenfe 
sigefo ‘victorious’; stedefo ‘steadfast’; tréowf? ‘ faith- 

u 


Of course we might render drf@st and the rest by ‘firm in 
honor ’, etc., and so maintain the actual sense of the posterius 
in each of the compounds, but Wright’s renderings show that, 
judged through the medium of English definition, -fest ap- 
pears as truly a suffix as -mant/vant in the Sanskrit “ posses- 
sives”. Translation, it must not be forgotten, displays a 
vagueness and variety in the meaning of posteriora, confixes 
or suffixes, far in excess of their inherent vagueness or vari- 
ability. For derivation, as well as for syntax, we must 
guard against being misled by the very finesse of our own 
renderings. 

Not only in such larger groups of words are undeniable 
posteriora substantially as vague and variable as suffixes but, 
in proportion to their range, individual compounds reveal as 
wide a variability. Thus I noted in TAPA 44, 125 that Skr. 
go-sakhi-, literally ‘cow-friend’, but in one of its two occur- 
rences = mixed with milk, is precisely equivalent to the “ pos- 
sessive”’ go-mant (see also Nichols, op. cit., 7 fn.).  Accord- 
ing to the current view,1 Greek avdpd-roda ‘captives in war” 
is a definite irradiation, at only one remove, from rerpd-roda, 
in which case -7oda never meant anything at all and ‘captive’ 


*I would rather explain odite: ‘ties by the foot’ from modi (loc.) + 
fee: Skr. dydti ‘ties’; and dvdpa-modife: (by back formation dvdpd-moda) 
as ‘man-hobbles’, cf. Eng. hog-ties. Pendinga fuller treatment of the 
Homeric verb in -{w, Professor Petersen will, I hope, be indulgent if I 
further analyze mori-fe ‘gives to drink’ (soL.and Sc.; quasi biberdat) 
as containing an infinitive *wor: (cf. OBulg. pi-ti ‘bibere’, Av. rdaiti 
‘dare’, Siti ‘habitare’) + *dyeti ‘dat’ (cf. AJPh. 37, 171, 29a). 
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was, as in tetpd-roda(!), a pure connotation. In épxi-meda 
‘testiculi’ (: épxts ‘testiculus’) and in Aaxxdé-wedov ‘scrotum’ 
who can doubt that -edov is a posterius, but who can cer- 
tainly define In dyxipodov ‘prope’ <prope-iens (cf. L. 
Meyer, Hdbch., IV, 433) the posterius is almost reduced to a 
semantic zero. The fact that -sakhi -roda -wedov -podov did not 
spread by irradiation and so became suffixal is a mere acci- 
dent. Semantically each of these posteriora is, within its 
range, as vague or variable as any suffix. In his Celtic 
Grammar (§ 362) Pedersen gives a list of twelve obfuscated 
posteriora; cf. also O’Connell’s Old Irish Grammar, p. 40 (d). 

Semantic variability and vagueness are not limited to word- 
ends. In no suffix has semantic variability gone farther than 
in the German word zug. In typical instances like nova res 
‘novelty’ and timidus animus ‘timidity’ all the significance of 
res and animus can be obfuscated by translation. 

In certain Greek periphrastic turns Bin is xp pévos (Vv. exx. 
ap. Seymour, Homeric Language, p. 21) are like the smile of 
Alice’s vanishing Cheshire cat. Priora are also obfuscated 
(IF. 26, p. 33); and in the average use of our English words 
atone alone, or even welcome, neither priora nor posteriora 
ever rise to consciousness. 

By disregarding the distinction between primary and second- 
ary derivatives Professor Petersen darkens counsel. It is 
mere sophistication to impugn the semantic content of the 
larger suffixes because the suffixes e/o i u lack content. 
In truth, these declension exponents are mere deictics, i and u 
certainly identical with localia and e/o with instrumental and 
locative (cf. AJPh. 37, 1677; 170, §28) and vocative expo- 
nents. This e meant ‘there’ (/a da). For its vocative po- 
tency note a cry like English you there, varying with there 
you. Lat. puer-e is quasi‘ garcon, la!’, cf. the imperative 7rai-e 
‘halte-la’. 

Into Petersen’s abstract and general arguments I shall not 
now further go. By way of antidote, for I also have my 
oracles? readers might do well to consult Rozwadowski’s 
Wortbildung und Wortbedeutung wherein it is ably contended 
that, psychologically considered, all noun suffixes must be re- 
garded as confixes or posteriora; and even that, conceptually, 
every root noun is bipartite. R. expressly chronicles the 
multiple origin of -er in German nouns. 

In his able dissertation on the -tov diminutives in Greek 
Professor Petersen failed to score at least one neat point by 


11f I am right in the belief that wédn ‘fetter’ is from *edo-dy ‘ foot- 
binder’ (cf. né[5o]- ‘sandal’ with -wedo» may have meant 
‘binder’> ‘bag 

*I allude to the famous scene in the Knights of Aristophanes. 
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not perpending composition for the early words in -des. For 
we should certainly adduce 81x64 Sedaiara: (a 23) and 
at least tentatively propose the definition ‘bi-pertitus’. The 
independence of the adverb pivwv6a ‘paulum temporis’ should 
also lead to the analysis of puyvv6d-di0s ‘ short-lived’, even if 
we cannot decide between (1) -d0s: Av. gaya- ‘life’ and (2) 
-dos: IE. DAI ‘dividere’, as found in Eng. ti-me ti-de. Pend- 
ing a subsequent essay on -d:os and the other d suffixes, I now 
premise that they are derivable from (1) DO ‘dare’ (cf. 
xoui-5n with Lat. operam dare), (2) DAI ‘dividere, partire” 
(3) DEI ‘vincire’, (4) gwi- ‘vivere’ (Greek only). We are 
certainly to proceed from (3) D&I in words like ayi-8- ‘mesh’ 
and in names of apparel like xvnpi-8- ‘ greave’, wherein 8 is 
the weak-case stem-form of a root noun Dé or D-A (cf. on 
médn above). The movable 6 of Greek noun flexion originated 
from the interplay between pairs like *ay-s/tautological ayi-8-, 
and acc. xvayw ‘knee’ (i. e. knee-covering, greave; cf. Eng. 
leg of trousers) interchanging with xvdpi-8-a ‘knee-binding ’> 
‘greave’; cf. Skr. r¢ya-dd,' lit. ‘antelope-binder ’’> ‘pit for 
trapping elephants’. PW? also explains fromthe root dé the 
adj. -di-s in sadam-di-s “fiir immer fesselnd,—bleibend,— 
dauernd” (cf. sada-dis ‘gewohnlich’). This certainly gives 
us a clue to ai-8s (Hom. hymn) ‘ever-lasting’ and, with 
slight irradiation, to Hom. xovpidws ‘iuvenalis’. But in all 
these cases, as well as in puvvvGadis above, -dis may be re- 
ferred to the sept of Eng. time tide: Skr. di-na-m, day.” 

With these three, or in Greek four, sources for -d- com- 
pounds the conditions were particularly favorable for vague- 
ness in the eventual d-suffix. In Latin, we have d <dh, also. 
And much ought to be made of this fact. Prellwitz unneces- 
sarily limited himself in his explanation of IE. (animal) 
names in -bhos to the sense of ‘appearance, color’, But in 
the onomatopoetics in -bhos (see list, including dundu-bhis 
‘drum’ and ¢Anva-dos ‘ prattling’, in Brugmann, Gr. 2, 1, 390) 
the sense of ‘ calling, speaking’ is self-suggestive. In words 
like ‘ fist-blow’, xpdora-gos ‘temple’ (a ‘throbbing’) 
a believer in composition would look for a posterius cognate 
with OBulg. biti ‘ferire’, and” believe that the vagueness of 
the suffix -bho came from the fact that the original posterius 
-bho meant such different things as (1) color (2) calling (3) 
striking—but (2) may have come from (3). 


1It is curious to contrast the hesitant analysis of Skr. aiga-da-m, 
arm-band, in PW’, with the confident explanation of reya-dd- in PW’. 

*Further note (2) pé1 (to whirl, dance, rush), in the sept of divos, 
dleuac—perhaps in /yl-dios, which would then have meant ‘ facile vertens’ 
at first; and (3) Def (to shine, show), in the kin of déara:, and perhaps 
to be recognized in Homeric du¢d-dios X xpumrd-di0s. But the problem 
of — is complicated with the problem of éx-7rdé-ws (-rad-: Lat. 
tend-tt). 
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At any time in the history of IE. speech or of any of its 
derivative tongues during the existence of the sept of Lat. 
fari ‘to speak’ an onomatopoetic like xovxov-g¢as cuckoo ( ?) 
would have been inevitably analyzed as *cuccu-fans, an analy- 
sis that would have greatly facilitated the extension, under 
proper chronological conditions, of a bh suffix to bird names. 
Or, if xovxovpa-s is onomatopoetic through all its syllables, the 
root of fa-ri might even have been abstracted from it. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Nov. 18, 1916. 


NoTE ON ARISTOPHANES AVES 1313. 
In Ar. Av. 1313-14, 


taxv moAvavopa rdvbe 
Tis avOpwrwv, 


Porson reads 8; the codices, 8 av; G. Hermann (retaining 
mrepov in the antistrophe 1325), Trav. 

The MSS offer an example of av + fut.; AN and AH are 
not infrequently interchanged, we are told, but Porson’s (on 
Eur. Hec. 1161) 6 does not account for 8 unless it is the 
result of an early correction. One may recall however Xen. 
Cyn. 13. 7, padiov yap éorat adrois taxd py péppacba, and 
the emendation of G. Kaibel (Hermes XXV, 591 anm.), who 
suggested ra (scil. yeypaupéva). A similar reading of 
the MSS in the Aristophanes passage is, I think, indicated, 


Ta xVdav moAvdvopa tavde 


kare tis avOpwrwv, 


your ‘populous. Pall Mall’—probably a comic allusion to a 
phrase of the day. 


Henry N. SANDERS. 
Bryn Pa. 


1S. C. G. 432 footn. 
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